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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1848. 
in 

OOR Fine Arts! Poor Barry! 

Or rather let us confine our 

exclamation to poor fine arts, 

since the badgering to which 





3 the latter is periodically ex- 
posed has served, up to this time, only to elicit 
eloquent tributes to his integrity and ability 
from men in power, who had otherwise, per- 
haps, been silent. Still, abuse is not agreeable 
or useful: condemnation, just or unjust, has 
its effect in lessening confidence, and gives a 
cry to a party; and wise men, who know what 
repetition of it has done in the case of others, 
will take all prudent means to combat it and | 
make its injustice obvious. On Monday last, 


after much previous threatening, Mr. Osborne 
brought under the notice of the House the 
expenditure of money at the new Houses of 
Parliament, and the unnecessary length of 
time which has been oceupied in their pro- 
gress. “Since the days of the celebrated 
urchitect Amphion,”’ he said, “ who is reported 
to have moved the stones and raised the walls 
if Thebes at the sound of his lyre, there had 
not been a name more bruited about by the 
voice of Fame than that of Mr. Barry. But 
there was this remarkable difference between 
the heathen architect and the Christian, that | 
whereas the works of the former were finished | 
an inconceivably short space of time, the 
works of the latter had been spread over a 
period which was not yet brought to a close, 
and he ventured to predict, unless the House 
took them into their own hands, never would 
be brought to a close in the lifetime of the 
present generation. What he was anxiotis to 
establish on the present occasion was, first, 
that there had been a most reckless expendi- 
ture of the public money, without a due exer- 
cise of public control, in the building of the 
new Houses of Parliament; and, secondly, 
that there had been a most unnecessary delay 


in carrying on the works.” He failed, how- | 


ever, in doing either. 
This “unnecessary delay” cry is a monstrous 
absurdity ; ithas been demonstrated to be such 


again and again, and would searcely be 


listened to any where out of the House of | 


Commons, where art is little thought of and 
less understood. Compare the progress which 
has been made with that of any of the cathedrals 
of the middle ages at home and abroad, pains- 
fully built up during centuries ; ask how long it 
took to complete St. Peter’s, of the Vati- 
in; how many architects and how many 
years passed away before this was achieved : 
and look to St. Paul’s, raised by one 
man in about thirty years, an often-quoted 
contrast with the last example; and it must 
ut once admitted by those who know the 
extent and elaborate nature of the works at 
Westminster, that much more has been done 
there within the time than could reasonably 
have been anticipated. Mr. Barry made a great 
and unfortunate mistake when he named six 
years as the period for completing the building, 
but the Government would have made a much 
greater mistake if they had attempted to force 
the architect to verify his prediction,—it was 
quite out of the quesiion, and wholly wnde- 


| sort. Our opinions, however, on this head, 


| thef¥ performed their duty. 


TS —— 





| Sirable if it were practicable. Even the delay the case as regarded the expenditure being an 


caused by the differences which oecurred be- | &xcess of the original expenditure : 


tween the architect and Dr. Reid, as to the 
ventilation, might have been anticipated—such 
differences, in one shape or another, being 
consequent on extensive undertakings of this 


have been so often repeated, and are so well 
known, having been quoted by our contem- 
poraries from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, that we need scarcely say more upon it. 





Mr. Osborne, if the course of his speech, 
seemed to shew great want of knowledgé of the 
subject and of correct information. In respect 
of a charge for change of stone from that ori- 
ginally intended, he said, for example, when 
scrutinising the excess of expenditure, that | 


in 1839 a roving commission of geologists | 
was appointed, who went through England | 
and Wales to etamine the different qualities of | 


| stone. On the 16th of March, 1839, that | 


commission made its report. The expense of | 
that tour of inspection, mixed up with some | 
other items, wis 4,902/. 38. 10d. It was | 
natural to suppose that, having the benefit of | 
this commission, a stone would have been | 
selected such as was applicable to all purposes. 
But this was not the case: the storie originally | 
adopted was not at all suited to endure the | 
weather, and, consequently, a charge of no | 


less than 22,0007. had been incurred for | 
changing stone.” An entirély wrong state- | 
ment. The honourable gentleman was also | 
understood te condemn the appointment of 
the commission altogether,—an appointment | 
which every scientific man in England re- | 
joiced at. 

Even Mr. Hume, however—the only strong | 
supporter Mr. Osborne found—was obliged | 
to point out his error in this respect. He | 
said — 

“With regard to the stone used for the 
building, he might observe that he (Mr. Hume) 
had recommended the building should not be 
begun until they were sure of finding a suffi- | 
cient quantity of stone of the best quality, and | 
all of one colour. A commission had been | 
appointed for that purpose, and most ably had | 
A visit to the | 
museum in Craig’s-court, where there are 
specimens of all the kinds of stone in the | 
country, would at once enable builders to | 


compare the relative merits of each, and de- | 
termine what kind they would use. That | 
commission had been of great service to the | 


' 
| 


country, and the Government deserved every 
credit for appointing it.’’ 


In respect of the expenditure, the broad 


statement that the amount of the original | 
estimate was 707,104/,, and that 1,400,000/, | 
had been already expended, produced an effect 


of course ; but Lord Lincoln, who, in conjunc- 


tion with Lord Morpeth and Sir Robert Peel | 


came bravely te the rescue, put a different 
complexion upon it. His lordship said— 


“ He would now come to the statement of 
the hon. member for Middlesex with respect 
to the present expense of the building. If he 
understood him right he had again stated that 
evening what he had certainly stated before 
the recess, viz., that the original estimate for 
the building was 707,000/., and that 1,400,000. 
had been already expended uponit. Now he 
begged to assure the House that this statement 
was entirely erroneous. It was true that 
1,400,000/. was the estimate now given of the 
total cost of the works executed and to be 
executed ; but that was not the amount already 
expended on the works. The whole sum 
actually advanced upon the works of the build- 
ing up to the present time as appeared by 
the return was 833,000/. [Lord Morpeth— 
808,000/.] The return he referred to made it 
833,000/.; but there was no doubt some good 
reason for the discrepancy between the noble 
lord’s statement and his own. But how stood 


Fer embankment and other extras. ... .. 


The original estimate was.... £707,104 
Sum actually paid up to the 


présent time . .. B808,864 808,864 
378,097 


oe 


Leaving paid already for works in estimate 430,767 


Now, surely, when discussing this case it was 
but fair to let the real state of the case be re- 
presented. He was not attempting to prove 
that there might not be an eventual excess— 
perhaps a considerable one. He was merely 
showing that whereas it had been said that 
1,400,0001. had been already expended—the 


| original estimate being 707,000/.—the real fact 
| was that only 430,000/. had yet been expended 
| on works included in the estimate. According to 


the statement of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, there had been already expended 693,000/. 


| beyond the estimate; whereas in reality there 


remained to be expended of the original esti- 
mate 276,000/. He (Lord Lincoln) taken 
the trouble to refer to a former report on this 
subject, and he begged to call the attention of 
the House to some of the works which the 
lion. gentleman had charged against the archi- 
teet as being included in his ofiginal estimate, 
whereas they wefe additional works which had 
been subsequently sanctioned by the House. 
For example— 


River wall ..... secdoere Ga0,902 
Purchase of property.......... 82,054 
Extra foandations...........: 35,063 
Fire-proofing .;..... 21,000 


Warming and ventilating seeeee 65,000 
Change of stone.............. 22,000 
For House of Lords, grantlastyear 46,000 
And iron roofing, nearly ...... 50,000 ”’ 
Mr. Bernal objected, by inference, at all 
events, to the employment of the fine arts in 
the decoration of the houses, and of the ap- 
pointment of a Committee in furtherance of 


| them,—admitting, honestly enough, that he 


was not 4 nan of taste, and incompetent to 
form an opinion on the subject. 


In reply to this Lord Morpeth said,—“ He 


| would not, any more than his hon. friend, 


venture to pronounce any judgment upon the 
style of the building. ‘That was a matter of 
bygone times, and as there were many mem- 
bers of the house, there might be many minds 
upon it. The style selected was a highly deco- 
rated stylé, which they knew was a highly 
expensive one. Neither would he now enter 
upon a discussion of the propriety of appoint- 
ing 4 Commission of Fine Arts. Her x 9g & 


| present Government were not responsible for 


that commission, but he must say that he did 
not think the country at large would at all 
sympathise with the attempt made by his hon. 
friend to cast discredit upon the opening 
which had been made for giving encouragement 
to the rising talent of the country. Of course 


| he agreed with his hon, friend that substantial 


utility ought not to be postponed to decora- 
tion, but bare walls might properly be covered 
by pictures, and he could not help thinking 
that his hon. friend had been unduly severe 
upon the frescoes in the House of Lords. 
They were not, it was true, perfect, but they 
were creditable examples of a new mode of art, 
and he had no doubt that the most competent 
judges would confirm this verdict, which he 
ventured with diffidence to pronounce. Of 
course he did not mean to deny that this had 
been a most expensive building, and had con- 
siderably exceeded the sum estimated as the 
cost of its completion, but he put it to the 
House, whether it could fairly have been ex- 
pected to be otherwise? The original design 
of a building of such vast magnitude and such 
various uses could only have embraced the 
general arrangement and character of the 
building. Many errors of the architect which 
must have been originally included in the 
design—many difficulties which he did not 
then foresee—could only be considered and 
corrected as the architect came to deal with 
the requirements made upon him. The modi- 
fications required from him had been endless, 
both from committees of that House and from 
, the heads of departments connected with the 
| public service. Since the first stone of the 
i Fahid of Parliament was laid, the growth >t 
‘public Wusiness had beén imimense, aud re- 
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quired increased accommodation, which the ou limit the architect to such an amount that 
architect had to provide.” his skill is fettered, and then you become so 
Lord Morpeth stoutly maintained that Mr. dissatisfied with the effects of your limitation 
Barry might contrast the cost, speed, and | of expense, that you pull down the whole 
effect of his building with the cost, and speed, | Saat oe © balling san copay seetinn wane 
‘ ae ie pee, tect to supply a better one. At the National 
and effect of any other, and was sure that he Gallery again, we are all anxious that Mr. 
would come out of that contrast without dis- | Barry should be sent to improve that. A sum | 
He had wished to make it an ornament | ad — see Mase en — 
aoe ; i ca | building on that magnificent site, and the 
to his country, and, deriv ately, to his own | result ok structure = which we cannot con- 
reputation. Mr. Osborne having stated that gratulate ourselves. In the case of the 
although the Government had said the archi- | National Gallery, you stinted the architect 
tect’s remuneration should be restricted to the | t0 a certain sum, and the result is, a building | 
quite unsuited to the character of the country.” | 


Sir Robert then proceeded to defend the | 


race. 





sum of 25,000/., with the view of taking away 
for excessive expenditure, : a b cigs 
1 | appointment of the Fine Arts Commission, | 
' and justly asserted that the Commission had 


been in the main successful :— 
. | “Thear it said that English taste is not 
labour was below the average rate of profit in | a-eystomed to those productions which have 
his profession. But Government had stipu- | appeared under its auspices. ‘There are gen- 
lated with him that his commission should not | tlemen who contemplated oil paintings as fit 
| decorations for the Houses of Parliament ; but 
you are to consider that the works which have 
ginal design; and Mr. Barry would therefore | } : 

a , ee een selected are novel in this country; and 
have no reason to complain if Parliament re- | you find that those who are acquainted with 
fused to go further in the way of remuneration, | fresco are surprised at the success which has 
attended the efforts of our artists. At any 
rate, every exertion has been made by that 
; ? commission to call out the latent talent of the 
dicted that a high place would be assigned by country ; and no man can see the exhibitions 
posterity. He believed that the architect was | of successive years in Westminster-hall with- 
actuated by the single desire to make the | “ee sO ord rg sei I rath ar Pog 
building a credit and glory to the country, and | cai vain Ho: seetinndag wianoen, pon 
to rivet his own reputation. He believed that | who had not had the advantage of any con- 
the devotion of Mr. Barry’s time and talents to | nection with the Royal Academy, have shown 
the work had been almost unparalleled; that | 4 knowledge of “. “2 Perey the ee ee 
the anxieties to which he had been subjected | cer eee a mee Senpecs < 7 ee 
’ *..... | Arts Commission has accomplished one of the 
had much impaired his health and spirits ; | objects originally contemplated, it having been 
and that if the confidence of the country were | @ matter for consideration whether the erection 
now withdrawn from him, he would no longer | of the new Houses of Parliament could not be 

be able to maintain the coment, ileownel rendered conducive to the promotion of art. 
that our national experience in matters of |_ 8 to the building, he believed it to be most 
architecture had not been the most happy ; honourable to the country and the architect. 
< j , } > “ 
and he did not wish to deny but that some of | He thought that Mr. Barry, and indeed all the 
the items laid down in the present case, might | artists with whom he had come into commu- 
have been intended more for the credit of the | mication, are inspired with as high a feeling of 
building than for the credit of the Exchequer. | honour and principle as those which animate 
Sir Robert Peel thought it unfortunate that | 9"Y other class of her Majesty's subjects ; and 
the Treasury allowed a single stone to be laid | that, in general, they prefer honour and dis- 
before laying down the condition as to pay- | tinction to pecuniary profit. He believed that 
a ig perry yg sag 8 Pb gar by this motive exclusively Mr. Barry had been 

« Ss c ? ; - ’ . ; . e . { ° ° 
30,000/., or any other sum. We discourage | animated ; and that the result of the sia 
entirely all expectation on your part of pay- | would show that Mr. Barry is not responsible 


. } . . . 
ments to a higher amount or on another | for any excess in the expenditure, and that it 


inducement 
Mr. Barry had never fully assented, Lor 
Morpeth replied,—he admitted that Mr. Barry 
insisted that the remuneration for his 


any 


had 


exceed 25,000/. upon his commencing his ori- 


He concluded by paying an eloquent compli- 
ment to Mr. Barry, to whose genius he pre- | 


principle. At all events, we give you | would be seen to have arisen from the nature 
notice that it is a matter which will be| FF EL EMRE UE RIL 
settled before the commencement of the Ss a 


building.” “ I don’t think,” continued 4vhom accommodation had to be provided, 
the speaker, “ that the blame falls on from the conflicting opinions of the Lords and 
the Government, on the Woods and Forests, Commons, from the varying views of separate 
or the Treasury. Ithink the House of Com- and joint committees, and from the immense ex- 


ions must rather bear the blame. The House f Jati ired f, ; 
of Commons has hot and cold fits in regard tent of accommodation required for committees, 


to public buildings: and if the results of the | which was hardly contemplated when the build- 
deliberations of the committee of 1835 had | ing was designed. 
been to present us with a building according| ‘The Times of Tuesday had an excellent 


to the beau ideal of excellence which has been | _... , <s 
suggested by Mr. Hume, namely, a building | article on the subject, at the conclusion of 


corresponding with Somerset House, I believe | which the writer says justly,— 

there would have been a feeling of universal| ‘ In such undertakings, which are unavoid- 
disgust. There are repeated instances which | ably progressive in their scale, their purposes, 
I recollect when the house was in a very eco- | and their decoration, it is eminently unfair to 
nomical humour, and specified a sum which | revert too rigorously to the original estimate 
was not to be exceeded. First, there was | either of time or expense. The stringent rule 
Buckingham Palace. The hon. gentleman got | of using one quarry, the addition of a vast 
an assurance that 300,000/. should be the ex- | embankment to the original plan, the increased 
tent of the expenditure. If he walk through | accommodation for private business, the fire- 
St. James’s park, he will now see a very sig- | proof construction, the growing demand for 
nificant proof of the consequence. Then | internal and external decoration in every pos- 
there is the Treasury. After some lapse of | sible form, and the new and most elaborate 
time, it had been resolved to alter its appear- | plans of ventilation, have all created a delay, 
ance; and to whose aid are you indebted for | which, after all, is nothing compared with the 
the great improvement which has been effected? | tedious progress of other great buildings. The 
To that of the very Mr. Barry whose qualities | edifice, or rather the vast collection of edifices, 
are so much called in question. ? think | ought to be regarded rather as it is than as it 
it is a proof of his skill that Mr. Barry | was to be. If it can be shewn to be actually 
has been able to make out of the Treasury, as excessive in any point, to be extravagant either 
it was left twenty or thirty years ago, so beau- | in style or dimensions, let it be so stated; but 
tiful an ornament to the metropolis. There | it is evident that the Legislature was under no 
are other instances of the consequence of your | obligation to adhere to an insufficient or naked 








economy in regard to public buildings. First design. The excess on the original estimate 


has not, indeed, been so formidable as Mr. 
Osborne and his supporters would have us 
suppose ; but, be it small or great, it is not the 
question. What we have to ask is, whether 
the building be proportioned to the wants of 
the Legislature, to the dignity of its purpose, 
and to the glory of this empire. If it does not 
exceed this proportion—if it does not trans- 
gress that standard of splendour which is fixed 
by the town and country residences of our 
wealthy nobility, and if it only gives the British 
constitution a palace and a home that can vie 
with the hotels % ville of the German burgher, 
or the gorgeous halls of despotism, then we 
have no reason to grudge the expense, to chide 
the delay, or to censure an architect who has 


| only shewn himself equal to the occasion.” 


The public, we venture to affirm, do not 
complain of the course which is being adopted 
at the building in question: they know very 
well that to spend money in producing a noble 
building is a very different thing to spending 
it in war, to say nothing of the dim notion 
now growing up in the universal mind, that 
such works have an important influence on 
the national character and national happiness, 
and that beauty is the highest form of useful- 
ness. Further, they do not sympathise in the 
impatient cry of “get on at any risk,” which 
is heard only in the House. They desire to 
see the work successfully and perfectly carried 
out, as it undoubtedly will be if the architect 
be allowed fair play ; and we do strongly pro- 
test against such ebullitions of personal feeling, 
and such unwise cavilling, as were exhibited in 
the House on Tuesday night, as tending most 
materially to obstruct this consummation. 
Let us have no undue waste, no unwise stint 
(at the same time, of course, no wasteful ex- 
penditure—no putting up of work and then 
knocking it down again), and we shall be able 
ultimately, and that before long, too, to point 
to a building unequalled by any contempora- 
neous structure in the world. 





PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S LECTURES 
ON ARCHITECTURE. 

In the fourth lecture of his course, on 
Thursday, the 27th ult., the professor further 
elucidated the principle of proportioning the 
parts of a Gothic church, as given in the work 
of Cesarianus. He referred to the evidence, 
which he has explained elsewhere, of the adop- 
tion of this principle in the chapel of New 
College, Oxford, a work of William of Wyke- 
ham, and shewed by that building, and from 
Mr. Billings’s clever illustrations of the pan- 
nelling in Carlisle Cathedral, that the same 
method of forming the design upon an ar- 
rangement of squares, was carried through all 
the details of a structure. He then illustrated 
the proportions of the human figure by the 
diagram described by. Vitruvius, attaching 
some importance to this portion of that author’s 
work, which he considered had not been suffi- 
ciently appreciated by architects—as, indeed, 
it had been omitted altogether in some of the 
best known translations. Whilst in icnogra- 
phic distribution, equalities prevailed, in ortho- 
graphic, the principles of design discovered in 
the works of nature, taught us to make use of 
inequalities. ‘Thus we observed that, in nature, 
those forms which were comparatively deficient 
in beauty, were those in which the parts were, 
in some degree, equal one to another. He 
shewed this by drawings, in which were con- 
trasted the figures of the baboon and the man, 
and of the ass and the horse. In the baboon, 
the arms were nearly the same length as the 
legs, and the body was also of equal length ; 
whilst, in the human form, an entirely opposite 
principle was evident. The head, the ears, 
and the neck of the ass, in which also there 
was an approach to equality, contrasted un- 
favourably with the same parts in the more 
beautiful figure of the horse. In two faces, in 
one of which, the length of the nose, height 
of the forehead, of the upper lip, and of the 
chin, were equal, and, in the second, the same 
parts proportioned to each other as we ob- 
serve them in the most beautiful counte- 
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nances,—there was a remarkable deformity in| MODERN ARCHITECTURE SHOULD 


the first. The principle of nature was equally 
found to influence the beautiful, in the fronts 
of buildings, and shewed that an equal distri- 
bution of stories was not desirable, but that, 
by means of cornices or string courses, two 
stories should appear to group as one feature, 
or, in other respects, the appearance of unequal 
distribution be imparted to the composition. 
In continuing his remarks upon Gothic ar- 
chitecture, he said that the towers of Gothic 
churches, and the portals, were indeed the 
subjects of elaborate design, but that the in- 





terior was the chief consideration. The arrange- | 


ment adopted, required the use of flying but- 


tresses, respecting which, and particularly where | °* - fits 
ae F ) | bring Canova and Thorwaldsen as their wit- 


meeting atthe cross, we understood the professor 
to express a doubt of their propriety, esthetically 
considered. He made some useful remarks 


MEET MODERN REQUIREMENTS. 

Tue age of progress is the motto of the 
day, and the motto is earnest and well chosen. 
The chemist, the astronomer, the engineer, are 
each, day by day, throwing back the limits of 
science, and as they look back upon the past 
as aman may review his boyhood, can mark 
every era by some development in science, 
some advance in knowledge. The artist and 
the sculptor may plead that the limits of the 
animal world have proved impassable barriers 
for them, and that the ideal was as open to 
their forefathers as to themselves; but they 
have, at least, held their ground, and may 


i nesses. ‘lhe architect alone, the great admi- 
| nistrator to the comfort and splendour of the 


upon the interesting subject of the compara- | 
tive influence of the horizontal and vertical | "4 , 
| with the whole region of fancy open before 


principles—between which he said, even in the 


thirteenth century, there was contention, and | 


it was not till a later date that a complete vic- 
tory of the perpendicular was consummated. 
The vertical principle was strikingly evident in 
the architecture of Sir Christopher Wren, in 


yarticular, in the great prominence of the clus- 7a : 
I - 5 |and bringing them again to light, to make 


tered pilastres, and breaks in entablatures. He 
also noticed the skill of the Gothic archi- 


tects, in giving a pyramidal outline to their | : 
‘ One he & | to the splendid works but lately sprung up 


structures, and he incidentally alluded to the 


discoveries of Mr. Penrose in the Acropolis of | 
Athens, which showed that the lovers of | 


Vitruvius in this century had not laboured in 
vain. He appeared to think that there was 


propriety in returning to the use of Gothic | , reer aye om Ben h 
architecture, saying, that as in Italy the in- | “€™m, must curiously inquire, as the chief 


fluence of classic association had never been | Objects of interest and the best mark of their 


extinct, until the Gothic style was at last re- 
jected, so we seemed to return, in this country, 
to the style of our forefathers, as a child to 
the parent’s breast. On the question of 
colour, he argued that polychromy was 
unfitted for this climate. 

He considered that in all the works of 
architecture, there was a reason to be dis- 
covered, which would go, in some degree, to 
justify the treatment given to them by their 
authors, and that it merely required examin- 
ation to discover this. In the prevalence of 
lofty spires in level districts, and in the regu- 


community—to whom painting and sculpture 
have served but as handmaidens—he alone, 


him, and the changes in the world suggesting 
fresh changes to him, confesses that his age of 
progress is past. His station among men of 
science and art should be high, yet, for the 
last century, he has been little more than a 
copyist: reworking and remodelling old forms 


them painfully suit new customs and altered 
habits. The uninitiated may, indeed, point 


throughout the country, the mark of its piety 
and industry, and result of its wealth ; but to 
the architect or amateur, there are few that will 
not tell the same tale; he can point to their 
prototypes here or abroad, and in examining 


designer’s talent, whether, in an interval of 
some centuries, the copy may have improved 
on its original in the proportions of a window 


| or the details of a cornice. 


It is only within tbe last 100 years that this 
lethargy seems to have come over us. Till 
that time, from the earliest periods, the 


| national architecture in England, as elsewhere, 


had faithfully kept pace with the national 
habits ; and the antiquary, as he reviewed the 
various changes from the Norman to the 


| "Tudor, from the castle to the mansion, would, 
| from their architecture alone, see plainly the 


larity of outline in buildings associated with | 
rocky scenery, there was that endeavour to | 


produce contrast which was founded upon 


correct views of the art.—In comparing the | habits of life 
continental and English Gothic churches, he | ne Cs Mee. 


ascribed great inferiority to the latter, prin- 
cipally on the score of size, and he exhibited 
elevations of English and continental cathe- 
drals drawn to the same scale, which shewed 
this point of difference in a remarkable man- 
ner. Alluding to the changes, introduced in 
the nature of the Catholic church by the 
establishment of the order of Jesuits, he in- 
stanced the ecclesiastical 
emanated from this body, as worthy of dis- 
tinct study, and likely to afford much new 
matter of interest. The great scale of the 
continental churches was most strikingly 
shewn in a comparison of the sections of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and the Jesuit’s Church at 
Munich. The latter building would almost 
span the whole nave and ailes of the English 
cathedral. It was covered by one noble vault, 
in imitation of the hall of the Roman baths, 
and there was but one building recently exe- 
cuted, which could boast a similar feature, 
St. George’s Hall, at Liverpool, and he al- 
luded feelingly to the death of the architect of 
that building.* 





Pusiic Buitpines 1n CHELTENHAM.— 
There are six public buildings devoted to reli- 
gious and educational purposes now going on 
in Cheltenham, or about to be commenced, 
viz.: the Cheltenham Old Charity School (a 
new building for it), to cost about 800/.; the 
district church of St. Peter’s, to cost about 
3,5001.; St. Paul’s Infant School, estimated at 
9501. ; the Hospital recently mentioned by us ; 
a Church of England ‘Training School, esti- 
mated at about 10,000/., and an institution for 
orphan boys. The last two buildings are not 


yet commenced, but will shortly be proceeded | 


with. 


structures which | 


progress the land had undergone, from an age 
of violence to one of peace, and trace any 
important change in style or detail to the pro- 
gress of art, or a corresponding change in the 


This gradual development no doubt received 
a shock at the Reformation, and still further 
under the commonwealth: but there were 
giants in those days; and the new style which 
then arose, rose under the auspices of Jones 
and Wren, whose splendid erections almost 
make us forget that they supplanted the forms 
created by Jocelyn and Wykeham. 

But, though the style was changed, the 
spirit was not, and the Italian introduced here, 
was modified and altered to suit our manners 
and wants. ‘To the massive facade was 
added the graceful outline of the spire, nor 
can Jones or Wren be said with more justice 
to have copied from the Italians, than 
Palladio from Brunelleschi, or Sansovino from 
Raffaelle. Down to their time, from the 
earliest ages, each successive era had stamped 
its mark upon its architecture, but thence, 
onwards, the trace by which the age may be 
determined by its fabrics is lost, and the in- 
quirer in after ages will scarce find a visible 
spot on which to mark the date of the nine- 
teenth century.* I am wrong—as the future 
antiquary shall curiously explore our towns 
and villages, he will sometimes stumble 
on a new modern mansion, whose singularities 
may stop him in his way; and as he notices 
its gutters fortified by plaster battlements—its 
pinnacled gables, kept up by irons and guile- 
less of a roof—its entrance badly copied from 
some bad sketch of an abbey porch—vague 
recollections of the gothic of 1800 will steal 
across his mind, and he will at length assign 
it to the reign of George the Third, the 
Augustan age of England. 

As before observed, the Reformation and 
the Commonwealth seem to have been the 
prime agents in this change. The havoc 
then made by the popular fury amongst the 





* We hope to give next week the fifth and sixth lectures, 
concluding the cvurse, at some length, 








* As our readers are aware, we differ somewhat from our 
correspondent on this, art 





finest monuments of antiquity, shews too 
plainly how deeply the general feeling was 
then changed towards all things ancient that 
appertained to the church. To the popular 
eye the splendour of the princely buildings 
which told of the priests’ wealth was an 
abomination—their deep religious look and 
splendid sculptures savoured of idolatry—in 
the general proscription, the style itself became 
proscribed, and deep indeed must have been 
the general feeling which could so far bias that 
lover of the picturesque Jones, as to make 
him Italianize St. Paul’s, or that great master 
of outline, Wren, to brand the pointed style 
itself as Gothic. I can find few things in the 
history of art so extraordinary as that, from 
Elizabeth to George the Third, the ar- 
chitect and churchman should have been 
so utterly insensible to the beauties of 
those ancient works so thickly scattered 
over the land; and that with them at their 
very threshold, they’should have gone on spoil- 
ing church after church with their bad Italian, 
as poor in detail as incongruous in effect, while 
scarce an effort was made to harmonize in any 
way the innovations of their own times with 
the beauties of the old. 

Within a few years, however, a new spirit 
has sprung up amongst us. There is a Young 
England in art as in politics, and it seeks ta 
enlighten the gloom cf the present day by in- 
voking on it the spirit of the past. It hallows 
things old because they are old, and by that 
feeling throws around them a protection which 
has arrested their progress of decay, and may 
preserve them yet for centuries. It painfully 
investigates their principles and details, gleans 
from them their beauties, purifies them from 
the weeds of the last age, restores what is de- 
cayed. 


But the architect should do more. With 
the buildings he should analyze the motives 
and the habits of those who formed them ; and, 
as the search would surely disclose that the 
style was altered and modified to keep pace 
with the onward march of luxury and refine- 
ment, a suspicion might arise in his mind that 
the lapse a centuries since must necessitate a 
change still further,—that the style and 
arrangements which suited the fifteenth century 
must be modified indeed to harmonize with the 
nineteenth, and that to require the habits to be 
altered to suit the style would be a thought 
which the ancient architect would never have 
conceived,—would be a direct contradiction to 
his principles and a barrier to all progress. 

Yet there can be no denying that the Revival 
has promoted a current of feeling very far the 
reverse of this. It says that the ancients were 
our masters, that all things modern must be 
cut down to their standard,—that if our habits 
cannot be adopted they must be altered, and 
that, in fact, the Protestant of the nineteenth 
century must have his church and his home 
built on the same plan, fashioned in the same 
likeness as the Catholic yeoman of the fifteenth. 
Let this be well carried out, and it is clear that 
the chief glory of our modern architects will 
consist in rearing structures which cannot be 
distinguished from their prototypes of ages 
back, and which will assuredly leave the pre- 
sent age a blank, buried by the resurrection of 
the old. 

But let us take a commonplace view of the 
obstructions which naturally present them- 
selves to these views being carried out. The 
architect sends his sketches, good specimens, 
let us imagine, of the late domestic, whose 
beauty is acknowledged, but whose details at 
once become the object of fierce dispute. 
“Those horrid posts (thus are the mullions 
profanely called) spoil the view of the country, 
and stop the way to the garden; the rooms 
must be papered, shutters are indispensable, 
and for the walls—such dreadful thick things 
make the house look like a dungeon, and waste 
the ground awfully.” And so the mullions 
are taken out and shutters are put in, and the 
walls thinned and the chimney-breasts thick- 
ened, till the whole resolves itself into modern 
Gothic. Suppose the architect to have influ- 
ence and persuasion enough to get his sketches 
carried out well,—it may last for a time, but 
assuredly in a few years he will find the march 
of innovation has reached it, and will have the 
satisfaction of seeing his mullions and his iron- 
work removed, French casements adopted in 


their places, and, perhaps, a “neat, light 
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Gothic ” cast-iron verandah and conservatory 
added, by way of finish. 

With a church it is worse. Who is not 
aware of the struggles that always happen be- 
tween the architect, who looks only to his 
building, and the churchwarden, who looks 
only to the congregation it must hold; who 
finds, perhaps, that the thick piers, copied 
from a Romish church where the view is un- 
important, will prevent one-half the congrega- 


tion seeing the preacher, whose desk will pre- | 
vent the other half seeing the altar, and that | 


the long windows admit no galleries for those 
hundreds which the body of the church refuses 
to hold? 

And are the objections of the owner of the 


' 


sary feature rejected because it might be new. 
And, as the requirements of each successive 
age did produce this necessity fora change, so 
surely did each age stamp a lasting mark upen 
each edifice. 

The passion of the day is for novelty. There 
is acry throughout all Europe for new styles, 
and the words of Professor Donaldson are 
true, “that so great is the variety of styles de- 


manded by the public taste, that it is essential | 





to the architect andthe builder to be masters | 


of all.” The Greek, the Byzantine, the Sara- 
cen, the Egyptian, each has his representative 
in modern times. But the Greek builds no 


| temple, the Saracen no mosque, the Egyptian 


mansion, the guardian of the church, un- | 


reasonable ? 


That cannot be said; they are | 


good bond fide objections, founded on the re- | 


quirements of the bh 

of its habitants. 
Yet with all this there must be no change,— 

the style must be preserved. 


Procrustes 


uilding and the convenience 


i] ‘ 
stilt ° 


motto is no change,” 
modern must be looked on as things heretical. 


It is the bed of | 
all must be cut to its length. The | 
and all things | 


Was this the feeling of those ancestors whose | 


If so, what name 
ean be too vile, what detestation too strong for 


works, not spirit, we ¢ Ops g 


those who rashly dared to add to the early | 


English the decorated tracery of York,—to 
cover the Hall of Rufus with the roof of a later 
age,—to rear the late towers of Canterbury 
when the Norman stood erect before them ? 
his rigid observance of all forms sanctioned 
by time,—this disavowal of all things of 
modern growth, would seem to indicate that 
present manners afford no elements of form 
worthy to last,—no characters which can be 
worthily carved upon its buildings. I humbly 
submit that the experiment has not been tried, 
and that the forms suggested by our Protestant 


| is a thing much talked of but 


notomb. The works of each are painfully 
adapted and enervated to suit the requirements 
ofan age and country whose clime, and habits, 


and customs, are different from theirs ; and the | 
| result is, that we have the modern palace of 


King Otho at Athens, Gartner’s University 
at Munich, the Westininster Hospital at Lon- 
don, the Custom-house at Liverpool. Many 


a large factory at Manchester, with its long | 


rows of honest windows, and one large simple 
cornice crowning its immense front, has more 
majesty than the palace, more grandeur than 
the university, more propriety than the hos- 
pital, 

I know it will be said, that a national style 
never seen—a 


| thing whereof the glimpses are distant—all 


trial to reach it hopeless. Do they who say 
so think that we expect it should start up at 
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once, a new Minerva, fully accoutred and | 


adorned? Look at the progress of any style— 
the slow growth of the Italian, as an instance 
—you may trace back the germ of its forms 
and its details to the very time of Narses, 
when the still existing churches of Ravenna 


THE FINE ARTS. 


Tue exhibition of this gallery evinces, on 
each succeeding anniversary, the growing dis- 
regard of the artists generally. Where are 
the names that formerly illuminated the pages 
of the catalogue? where the pictures to which 
these names were attached? ‘The artists feel 
no interest in the exhibition, being well aware 
that the most meritorious works are likely to 
be overlooked for the perpetrations of some 
who adhere to certain private regulations. 
The figure painter more especially becomes 
the victim of ignorance and party interest, 
This fact being established, none but the 
favoured parties, and some few innocent 
and confiding members of the profession, ven- 
ture to expose the fruits of their labour to the 
certainty of either being rejected or hung out 
of sight. 

Mr. Stanfield’s “ Saw-mill at Saardam” 


ai ticill 
(129), varies very much from his usual 
style, but, nevertheless, has extraordinary 


excellence. ——Mr. Cooper’s “ River Scene”’ 
120), is a truly beautiful production of 
its class, forcibly reminding one of Cuyp. 
—Mr. Ansdell’s two forcible pictures must 
attract the attention of eve both 
by their size and fine quality. The heads of 

horse and stag in “The Bogged y” | 

are beautifully drawn and painted. The second, 
entitled the “* Wounded Hound” (440), is 
carefully manipulated throughout, and, in the 
animals, wonderfully characteristic. —— Mr. 
Lance’s miracles of imitations meet with 
their due appreciation. He has two pictures 


ry one, 
h 


he i Is 
Pony” (18), 


; 


of his fruits and vegetables, and also enother, a 


| took the forms all since have followed,—you | 
will see, as succeeding centuries come on, the | 


service, by our altered habits, have been put | 


aside, not because the forms themselves are 
bad, but because it is easier to follow ina 
track than to make one,—to copy than to in- 
vent,—to say that modern wants are frivolous 
than to work them into a style. 


A church with galleries, an unmullioned 


brick campanili of Rome arise in their pic- 
turesque outline—the mediaeval buildings of 


| Venice and Sienna give the well-marked fea- 


window, are things heretical,—our ancestors | 


saw them not. No; but all things with them 


still shewed the march of time; they made no | 
merit of blindly following others, were no mere | 


copyists of centuries before them, eschewed 
not things new because they were new, but 
fitted them well to their purpose. And the 
Norman castle was altered to the English hall ; 
the Norman masonry, more ponderous than 
secure, gave place to the thinner wal] and the 


elegant buttress; the pointed arches, formed for | 


the church, but intractable in the mansion, 
were lowered to the four-centred and 
ineagre vaulting of the early roof expanded, in 
a more luxurious age, to the fan. 

Little did the bold Wykeham think, as he 
newly modelled Winchester, that he was to be 
looked up to as a leader and a warrant by 


those who would forbid all change, and would | 


tures of the Italian palace ;—mark these fea- 
tures, made majestic indeed at Florence, and 
at last see the whole combined and heightened, 


and almost perfected by Brunelleschi, who left | 


it as it was found by Bramante and Michael- 
angelo. Or analyze the art’s progress in our 
own country, and see how long the distance 
from the rude early Norman to the finished 
elegance of the perpendicular. I haye ny hope, 
scarcely a wish, to see a general rush towards 
a sudden forming of some new style. I look 
upon it as a thing fo de, but a thing which 
requires time for its development, and which 
time alone can develop well. 


It is not each era that can boast a Brunel- 


| leschi; and a mind like his, whose powers can 


the | 


and perfect change. 


limit all the requirements of art, and luxury,/| 


and convenience, to the standard of times gone 
by. 

Wykeham and his anc built as Catho- 
lies. With the churches open every day, altars 


sLors 





at the sides as well as the end, services as often 
performed there as atthe high altar; a sermon, 
perhaps, but on state occasions, ang the whole 
area of the church seldom required for one 


. id columnar 
useful auxiliaries to the architect whilst they 
were no obstruction to the priest. Compare 
this with our present wants, when, often, but one 


day is set apart for public devotion, when every 


one 


congregation; the b pliers were 


one on that day has but altar to see, 
priest to hear. : 

I have seen nearly all th: art has 
created in Europe, and no one could be a more 
ardent admirer of monuments of skill 
than I am, no one could more devoutly wish 
to see them faithfully preserved and their spirit 
truly followed. But I do most sincerely believe 
that the practice which, with them, pre duced 
the forms we venerate, was, in toto, different 
from ours. I believe, that when they planned 


one 
lat ancient 


| 
those 


a work they sought, beyond all, that it should 
befit its end; that it took its plan, its outline, 
and its details from the requirements of its 
purpose, and from them almost alone, and 
that that purpose was not marred because its 
necessities might sugyest a change, a neces- 


| ideas which the common practice of 


take centuries in their grasp, and give form to 
what was before unshapen,—must first arise to 
ject what is bad, to arrange and purify the 
good. Till then we can hope for no absolute 
But even such a mind 
must have materials to work with,—seed must 
be sown, and I do hope that among ihe young 
aspirants in the profession, many will be 
found who will dare to use thogg original 





fession suggests, and thus produce, however 
scantily, the first germs of future style. ‘That 
’ } 


a's ; + sale H 
this present age does not contain materials for 


i utterly deny. We are advancing onward 
in power as a nation, because its several mem- 
progressing in knowledge and 
j island of ours contains 
works erected in our day, of which, in magni- 
tude, and cost, and Spe ed of erection, scarce 
another spot of earth, at any time ia history, 
could send forth the equals. 

Let it not be said that industry had extin- 
guished art, or leave the fame of England for 
originality and boldness in the nineteenth cen- 
tury solely in the hands of the mechanic and 
engineer. ae ey A 


ry 





bers are 


activity; this small 





Covent GarpEN OprgRA Housse.-—A 
considerable improvement is being made in 
the Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, for 
the accommodation of the public in the en- 
The second amphitheatre and 
gallery, formerly separate stores. are being 
thrown into one general incline, and, by an 
extension backwards beyond the present ex- 
ternal wall, will be made capable of containing 
600 persons. 


suing season. 


their pro- | 


figure picture, entitled “Industrious Amuse- 
ment”? (224), in which, as usual with artists of 
his wonderful mechanical ability, he is less 
successful.—~-Mr. Danby has two small pro- 
ductions, a landscape twilight—* Death and the 
old Man” (12), and “ A Calm after a heavy 
Gale :” these have all the peculiarities of the 
painter, more especially the latter, and are 
rather inexplicable as far as regards effect : the 
sky, in the marine subject, is exquisite. 

Mr. Uwins exhibits one small picture, en- 
titled “‘ Suspicion ;”’ the female figure is pos- 
sessed of much sweetness and _ truth,—she 
seems wholly absorbed by the sounds of the 
minstrel’s harp, and in strong contrast to the 
suspicious expression of the aged nun watch- 
ing over her.——F.. A. Goodall has two archi- 
tectural subjects— Interior of the Abbey of 
St. George de Bocherville, Normandy” (35), 
and “ Pilgrims waiting to be received into the 
Domus Hospitium at Canterbury (154), painted 
in the usual style of fully 


this artist, care iy 
drawn, but rather too conventional in general 


treatment. —— The four contributions of 
Goodall are small, and perhaps less care- 
fully drawn than usual, the first one (3) is 


original in thought and clean 
is a certain conventionality of 
works of this artist, a repetitio 


throughout all ‘tures, 
rather tiresome, and should be g 
The “ trish Piper” (84), and 


the Well,” are, 


his pit 
i] 








four. The figure ofthe Pi is exquisite to a 
degree—more careful drawing about the femal 
| ficure standing, and the children is desirabk 
“The Last Gleam be the sstor: 9 
J. Linnell, abounds in excellen of t- 
order. Parts could not s! is d; tne 
brilliancy of light of the white clouds is beau- 
| tifully characteristic ; and the foreground 


positively to invite 


| foreground under the influence of such a 


you to dig 





a spade into 

its loamy soil: Mr. Linnell’s fault is that 
4 ewer ca 1 

he too much. -“* A Highland 


attempts 
I ake - 69 ’ F. 
interesting subject ; 
can remember < ; 
pame: it is a narrow escape from being sub- 
iutue.———A frost scene, by Branwhiti, called 
* The Bird-trap ” (255), will attract no littl 
attention for its truth.———A similar subject by 
KE. Heldebrandt, is extremely clever, being full of 
colour, yet perfectiy in k eping with e in- 
tended effect. We are rather inclined to doul 
the possibility of the colour of the snow in the 


, 4 1 at 
R. Lee. A sombre, thoug 
a contrast to any thing we 


° } ’ i 
ssociated With this weil-xnown 


y 
‘ 
‘ 


he 
i 


3 , 
SKY. 


| ——J. Inskipp has four of his usual brunette 


beauties, of the usual standard of excellence 
too well known to need evlogium We have 
unintentionally omitted to mention Sir George 
Hayter, who, though so seldom exhibiting, has 
no less than three contributions. The largest 
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and first of these, “ Moving the Address | 


to the Crown on opening the first Reformed 
Parliament in the old House of Commons, on 
the 5th of February, 1833 ” (416), is most in- 
teresting, as containing the portraits of so 
many men of reputation, many of whom have 
joined their forefathers. Let the young painter 
look on this, if merely to take a lesson from 
its manifest patient labour and determina- 
tion. ‘lhe picture, however, is tog well known 
to require comment. The next to be abseryed 
is ‘‘Joseph interpreting the Dyeams of the 
Butler and Baker,” which shews great power, 
but, at the same time, a kind of inability to 
make the best use of it. The treatment is 
original, and the expression of the three heads 
precludes any necessity of explanation. 

Mr. O’Neil’s three small half-length figures 
are painted in his usual manner, excepting, 
perhaps, “The Morning Walk” (48), which 
is admirable for its unassuming character, by 
its delicate handling and remarkably clear 
painting. It bears beside a striking resem- 
blance to the fair Fornarina, from whom it was 
painted. ——— “ (110), is also an 
agreeably painted picture, but wanting in 
drawing.—— Mr. Watts’ two Florentine-looking 
productions have pretensions of the highest 
class: the best of these beautiful works is 
“ Paolo and Francesca ” (82) ; there is a gran- 
deur about it seldom attained in this age, and 
a beautiful subdued effect that gives double 
value to exquisite drawing, evidently the chief 
aim. This is a dangerous track to follow in, 
and therefore seldom attempted, more espe- 
cially as the slightest imitation becomes 
decided plagiarism. The other, Orlando pur- 
suing the “‘ Fata Morgana” (95), is also of 
first-rate character——The “ Senate Scene ” 
from Othello, by Gilbert (141), is remarkable 
for the successful manner in which he has 
managed to arrange the senators, and the 
peculiarly warm ‘lintoretto-like tone pervading 
the whole picture, which subdues and softens 
the whole; the principal foreground figures want 
truth, being obviously painted without life. 


ry 


} 
i 


oh 93 
Isabel a 


——‘‘ Snowdon,”’ from near Tremadoc, North ' 


Wales (183), T. Danby. A picture re- 
markable for its mellowness and careful execu - 
tion, and decidedly one of the best works in 
the exhibition-—~—Mr. Cooke has several 
marine subjects, distinguished by his usual 


hard, clear outline, minuteness of detail, and | 


clean execution ; one of the best is “ A Zuyder 
Zee Botta working off a Sand-bank” (54). 
——** The Village Forge,” by Brandard (295), 
is a very clever interior——Holland has two 
Venetian sketches, beautiful in colour as usual, 
(19) * The Greek Church,” and (27) * A Canal 
Scene.”’——-Creswick has two or three pictures 
of standard excellence. the best of which 
is “A Glade in merrie Sherwood” (137 
——‘* The Captive,” by W. Fisher (312), 
is full of artistic beauty, the story well 
told.——** Truth,”” by Le Jeune (402), another 
sweetly coloured composition; there seems to 
be, however, a want of drawing about the 
head. -Mr. Linton exhibits his usual breadth 
and freedom of finished execution, added to a 
truth and force of colour in conjunction with 
his peculiar style. His most successful picture 
is “The Palace of Ogni Anna, Capri in the 
distance, Bay of Naples’ (394), particularly 
fresh in general tint and clear effect. ‘ Flint 
Castle’? (53), “A Scene in the New Forest” 
100), and ** Chiozza, an inland Town near the 
Mouth of the Po,” 


his style. 


are all capital examples of 
Amongst the many landscape there are 
some that call for attention by Pyne, Percy, 
Williams, Cobbett, Wilson, Pitman, Brigl 

Johnson, &c.; as also a sweet nit by 
Alexander Johnson, a clever picture by Mar- 
shall (deserving a better place), and another 
by Brooks. J 


little bit 





New NATIONAL GALLERY.—A committe: 
of the House of Commons has been appointed 
to consider the best mode of providing addi- 
tional room for works of art given or purt hased 
for the public. It consists of Lord John Rus- 
sell, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Hume, Viscount 
Morpeth, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Baring Wall, 
Mr. Charteris, the Earl of Lincoln, Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall, the Marquis of Grauby, Mr. 
Parker, Mr. Wakley, Mr. D’ Israeli, Mr. Vernon 
Smith, and Mr. Banks. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

On Monday, the 7th inst., Mr. Angell, V.P., 
in the chair, a long list of important donations 
were announced, including Canina’s work on 
ancient Etruria (an able exposition of the 
antiquities of that country, dating from one 


thousand years before Christ), which was sent ; 


in the name of the Queen of Sardmia; also 
eleven volumes of Herr Barstegis ‘* Apchi- 
tectural Journal,” published at Vienng (the 
Bauzeituag), with folios of plates—-a noble 
present, and My. Sharpe’s fine work, * Apchi- 
tectural Payallels,”’ which gives, iq an admir- 
able manner, all the principal abbey churches 
erected in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The foreign secretary, m commenting on 
the presents received, said, in respect of the 
latter work, that a glance throygh it shewed 
that in two hundred and fifty fears we had 
done more than Greece. 

Several parts of the “ Antiquities of Scot- 


land,” by R. W. Billings and William Burn, | 


were also presented (a work which is inereasing 
in interest), and Mr. Wright forwarded a 
series of careful drawings, Whugtrative of the 
ceiling of Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall. 

Herr Lange, at Fulda, and Herr Offermann, 
of Mayence, were elected corresponding mem- 
bers: Mr. Garling was elected fellow, and 
Mr. R. Warton an associate. 

Mr. G. L. Taylor then read “ Some QOb- 
servations on Gas Works, and the details of 
the manufacture of gas, with the yiew of 
shewing that it is capable of being rendered 
so pure as to be introduced beneficially 
throughout houses, manufactories, and public 
buildings.” 





In reply to an inquiry on the part of the | 


lecturer, Mr. Burn said when he resided in 
Edinburgh, although he had twice as many 


more per quantity for the gas (viz., 9s. per 1,000 
cubic feet), the cast to him was only half what 
it is here, resulting from the greater iluminatia 
power of the gas, which was made from pods 
coal. 


Allusion being made to the destruction of | 


the book-bindings in the Athengum Club by 
the bad London gas, Mr. Burn said it must not 
be supposed that the gas in Scotland was per- 
fect: in the new club-house at Edinburgh 


destroyed in the same way. 

Mr. Palmer, the engineer to the Western 
Gias Company, who assisted Mr. Taylor in ex- 
plaining the process to be employed in their 
new works (the purpose of the paper), shewed 
the importance of perfect purification, and its 
practicability. 

A building, 166 feet in diameter, at Kensal- 
green, incloses the whole of the works. Cannel 
coal is to be used, and if the gas be sold at 6s. 
per 1,000 cubic feet, the cost to the public 


——_—S— 


FAILURE AT THE EUSTON-SQUARE 
STATION. 

Sir,—I am much surprised to find that in 
the inquiry into the cause of the failure at the 
Euston station, no notice was taken of the 
expansive power of cement! [In filling in the 
core of the columns (more particularly as they 
were worked brick on edge), the stretching or 
hat course, | have no doubt, was fractured. 


| This, in ordinary cases, would be of little con- 


sequence, bt ere an extensive loading was 
brought upon them, mischief was likely to 
arise. 

In casting ornaments in cement, the moulds 
expand ; or where a cast-iron mould was 
prepared for a larger beam, it burst. Some 
years since I was requested to examine the 
failure jn parts of cement stucco, the scotia 
always remaining sound, while the torus 
as uniformly failed; this, of course, wholly 
arises from the expansion just previous to 
setting.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Great Ormond-street. Rost. Srpiey. 

Another correspondent writes, 

“The proper way to carry up columns in 
cement would be to cut one course round, and 
then gauge no more cement and sand than 
would lay the same; instead of which, work 
being now so hurried, the men mix up a 
quantity, and not being able to use it all before 
it sets, the labourers water and work it about 
till it is of no more use than the dirt in the 
street. Quantity, not quality is now looked 
for: nearly all brickwork of late years being 
cavered with compo, it is cared little by any 


gone how it is done.” 


A third writes.— 
“The public should be told that in building 


'Y | brick columns or pillars there should always 
burners as he now has in London, and paid | sabe 


be occasional bead stones introduced, the whole 
circumference of the column or size of the 
jillar. A drawing to scale of a column, shew- 
ing the bricks whether flat or on edge, con- 


| yinces one of the difficulty of obtaining that tie 


and bond which are considered the soul (if I 
may use the expression) of sound brickwork. 


And a fourth,= 
* No one gays what will prevent a repetition 


+ . ; oe + irc s ‘e } z I P 
all the hooks and leather furniture had been | ¥Oder similar cigeyrastances,—that is, in a ad 


| season and requiring haste. Permit me, there- 


| precautions. 


| fore, to suggest that the works may now be 


done with dispatch by observing the following 
jeep the scaffolding clear of the 
columns. At about 10 feet high connect the 


' back and front columns by an iron cramp, 


would not be more than if they paid 4s. per | 


1,000 feet for the gas they are now using. 
According to Mr. Taylor, however, the new 
company have no intention of selling it so low 
as this,—the more silly they 

The next meeting will be held on the 21st, 
when a paper will be read “On some of the 
(jeometrical Lines and Optical Corrections of 
the Greek Architects :” by Mr. Penrose. 





ANCIENT Pucpit at SupsBury.—A carved 
oak pulpit has been brought to light in the 
church of All Saints, Sudbury. The Essez 
Standard says—This pulpit is oO tagon, of the 


perpendicular style, beautifully proportioned, 

i. by ET ee eed Fe ] 
richly carved in the higher parts of the panels, 
and terminating in a single pedestal, which 1s 
now made to rest upon an octagon stone plinth 
m- 


rhe latest date which can be assigned to 1it is 
the early part of Henry VII.’s retgn—the date 
of the church, if we exc pt the northern arcl 
of the church, which is as old as the reign of 
Edward IV. A staircase, slightly winding, 
has been attached to the south side of the pul- 
pit, open at the treads, and carved in front, in 
ker ping with the onginal design. Phe work 
of restoration in this instance has been effected 
by Mr. Ringham, of Ipswich. Pulpits of this 
description are exceedingly rare 


; the only or 
we are informed, in these counties which may 
be compared with this is that in Southw Id 
Church, which, if it should yield to it in anti- 
quity and elegance, is even more elaborately 
cary ed. 


14 x 3, turned down into the centre of each 
column with 24 caulking, to be cut out bya 
hack saw when required for the plasterer. As 
soon as the landings forming the architrave 
have sufficient weight of brickwork over them 
to stand against a pair of wedges, put trans- 
yerse templets top and bottom, and temporary 
story-posts in the 7 feet openings on the wall, 
not the pedestals, whole timber 12 « 12; the 
axis of the story posts being vertically under 
the axis of the superincumbent wall. If the 
openings are required to be kept clear, split 


| the story posts, placing the two halves as near 
| the columns ag circumstances suggest. Tighten 


the wedges just sufficient to keep the posts 
from falling, but not to lift the landing off its 
bed on the columns, and strike them carefully 
when requisite to allow the plasterers to pro- 
ceed. 

Double scaffold for the wall above the co- 
lumns, or do not let any ladders be placed 
against the centre of the scaffolding, if in- 
serted in the wall, but at the extremities of the 
60 feet, and as nearly opposite a cross wall as 
possible ; the rocking occasioned by the spring 
of a ladder acting ‘on the scaffolding m the 
centre of such a building as this would be very 
liable to do serious injury, if it did not throw it 
down. ‘A SUPERINTENDENT. 





A xnew Wuaire PAtnt is said to have been 
discovered by a Mr. Forrest, who intimates 
that it is neither based on lead, zinc, nor Iron, 
but that it is nevertheless based on a metal. 
Probably antimony or bismuth bid fair for the 
honour to which neither zine nor iron may 
aspire. A really good substitute for lead 
would certainly in many cases be a valuable 
desideratum. 
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ANCIENT DOORWAY AND STOUP, 
FORMERLY AT THRE 
CHAPEL OF COURT DE WYCKE. 

THESE interesting relics, formerly belong- 
ing to a domestic chapel attached to the resi- 
dence of the ancient family of De Wyck, now 
form the entrance, protected by an exterior 
worch, of Cleeve Court, the mansion of the 
Rev. J.S. Biddulph. The execution of both 
the doorway and holy-water basin is extremely 
good, especially that of the latter, which is a 
rich specimen of late decorated work: there 
is an appearance of foreign style about the 
architecture of the doorway, which is an ex- 
tremely elegant composition. 

In the title-page of John Rutter’s delinea- 





COURT: ANCIENT DOORWAY 


AND STOUP. 
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tions of part of Somersetshire, there is a very 
correct representation of the doorway, drawn by 
the Rev. J.S.Biddulph ; from this small volume 
the following account of the old chapel and 
mansion is extracted :—The ancient residence 
“of Court de Wyck, is so named from the 
family of De Wyck, its ancient founders and 
possessors, who obtained their name from their 
early settlement at Wyck St. Laurence. The 
ruins were extensive till very lately; a few 
aged yews and elms alone remained of a noble 
avenue of trees which led to a large gateway, 
formed by two Doric columns, on which were 
the arms of Paulett and Popham impaled, 
opening to the grand court ; on the left of it, 
towards the garden, stood the great hall; be- 
yond, on the same sid, were ruins of the 











great parlour, with its ancient chimney-piece 
and its compartments of grotesque figures and 
scrolls. The chapel occupied the south-west 
angle of the court, the entrance to which was 
beneath a deep-pointed arch, and in the porch 
was the receptacle for consecrated water ; the 
chapel was small, and had only one Jarge and 
lofty window to light it from the court ; over the 
entrance was a small apartment with a window 
looking into the chapel, for the purpose of hear- 
ing mass; on the north side was a gallery, and 
beneath it, in the wall, was an elliptic arch, on 
the back of which were the arms of Newton, 
impaled with a lion rampant, billetted, and at 
the north corner the arms of Chedder. 

On this structure stood a small, quadran- 
gular, open turret, which formerly contained a 
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LEVERINGTON CHURCH. SOMERSET. 


STONE ROOF OF PARVISE. 
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bell: in the court was the foundation of a | 
cross ; and a little to the west stood a much 
older and more massive one, called Stallings 
Cross. On the 15th of October, 1333, this 
mansion was the scene of great festivity, in 
consequence of Agnes, the daughter of John | 
de Wyck, being married in this chapel and 
oratory, by special licence of Ralph, Bishop of | 
























































Shrewsbury, to Sir Theobald de Gorges, of 
the adjacent lordship of Wraxhall. 

This estate has recently been purchased of 
the Paulett family, by Stephen Cox, Esq., who 
has entirely taken down the ancient mansion, 
and erected a modern edifice near its site— 
the noble barn alone remaining in its pristine 
state,” C, J. 


LEVERINGTON CHURCH. 


LeveRINnGTON is a parish in the hundred of 
Wisbeach, Isle of Ely, county of Cambridge : 
population in 1831, 1,700. e church, dedi- 
cated to St. Leonard, stands in the village, two 
miles N.W. of Wisbeach, near an ancient 


| Roman embankment or fosse-way, whence its 
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DETAILS,— LEVERINGTON CHURCH. 




















appearance is chine ntly picturesque and pleas- 
ing; it consists of a nave 95 feet long, and 
23 feet 4 11 with a tower at the west 
end, open to the nave, surmounted by a lofty 
spire; north and south aisles 16 feet 8 inches, 
and 17 feet wide respectively ; a south porch ; 
a chancel, 44 feet 10 inches in lengvh, and 
17 feet 7 inches in width: 
divided by three arches from a chapel 30 feet 
by 20 feet. 
decorated, with later insertions and additions ; 
there are some remains of stained glass, and 
the font is highly ornamented and deserving 
attention. A large number of masons’ marks, 
of two distinct kinds, are to be seen in various 


} nid 
iches wide 


parts of the church, one bearing a strong re- 
— | 

semblance to an axe or tomahawk, the other a 

complicated figure of straight lines. 


In 1844-5, the church underwent extensive 
repairs: the south aisle and south side of the 
» rebuilt, some ugly incumbrances in 
several windows re- 


nave we! 


' 
the interior removed, 


opened and repaired, a new floor laid down, 
ind the old pews swept away, and re- 
placed by new in better taste, the doors 
and bench ends being of oak with carved 

ds. The total expenditure amounted 


mut 1.83 *& 





Y upwards of 1,000/. having 
been raised by rates. he rector, the 
Sparke, in addition to his 
inserted a new east 
chancel. The contractors for 
building the south side of the nave and the 
south aisle, &c., were Messrs. Royce and Co., 
of Peterborough; Mr. L. Tomson, of Wisbeach, 
contracted for the repewing; and to Mr. 
Swansborough, of the latter place, were in- 
trusted the restoration of a fine decorated 
window in the chapel, and also the repair of 
the beautiful seuth porch. 

This porch is lighted by four windows, and 
hasagroined ceiling with sculptured bosses; over 
this is a parvise, which furnishes the subject of 
anying illustrations. It is 14 feet 
4 inches in Jength, and 10 feet 1 inch in width. 
The covering is supported by six arched ribs 
of stone, placed 2 feet 1 inch apart, and span- 
ning 9 feet 5 inches. Near the south window 
is a piscina, with a rebate cut in the stonework 
around it: the shelf has disappeared. The 
ridge ornament has a light and beautiful effect, 


contribution of SOOs., 


) } 
window in the 


the accom}; 











the south side, | 


The style is principally early | 


and is in a very perfect state,—an imstance of 


ing counties from a very early period ; and to 
this circumstance may be attributed the excel- 
lent preservation in which most of the churches 
of this neighbourhood are found,—the tool- 
marks being still visible in many parts, even in 
| exposed situations. E. 5S. 
Reference. 
Fig. 1.—Section of parvise looking south. 
2.—Elevation of perforated stone 
ornament. 
3.—Section of ditto. 
{.—Elevation of external cornice. 
5.—Section of ditto. 
6.—Section of south window arch. 
7.—Sectign of stone rib. 
8.—HoriZontal section of piscina. 


ridge 





FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH. 
FE. 8.- 
chair. The chairman read an elaborate and 
able address *‘On the Nature of Beauty and 
Proyince of ‘Taste in the Fine Arts,’”’ reviewing 
the various theories which have been pro- 
pounded, and offering his own ideas on the 
subject. 

Mr. J. W. Archer exhibited a rubbing from 
an incised stone discovered in the foundation 
at the south-west angle of the tower of St. 
Pancras Church, Somers-town. According to 


' tradition, a church was founded upon this spot 


at an early period after the introduction of 
Christianity ; and the same indefinite authority 
rumours that the original edifice was built upon 
the site of a Roman temple, dedicated to Pan. 


Sir Walter James, Bart., in the | w, P. Griffith, and accompanied a copy of his 


} 








[Fep. 19, 1848. 
er 

be supposed that the stone in question obtained 

its place in the foundation at the time of the 

erection. 

The discoverers of this stone supposed it to 
be the foundation-stone of the building; but 
oh examining it the exhibitor was led to con- 
ceive that it was the altar-stone of the old 
church, from the circumstance that it is deco- 
rated in the usual manner of ancient Christian 
altars, viz., with five crosses,—one large cross 
in the centre and four of smaller dimensions at 
the corners,—these being typical of the five 
wounds of our Lord. 

From the crosses not being Gothic, but 
having circular ends, this stone may be con- 
sidered a relic of the Norman building, and it 
seems contemporary with some other frag- 
ments which have appeared among the masonry 
belonging to the Norman period, especially the 
key-stone of a semicircular arch, with torus 
moulding, which, from its situation, seems to 
have belonged to the south porch. 

Some fine moulding of ‘he early English cha- 
racter has likewise appeared, and, as if it were 
in dim allusion to the traditionary edifice dedi- 
cated to the deity Pan, a Roman tile, 10 inches 
in- length, but fractured in the breadth, was 
found among the masonry, seeming to shew 
itself in order that the old church, while pro- 
ducing the progressive evidences of its anti- 
quity, might not lack a vestige of its earliest 
period, although but in the manner of a brick, 
to shew how Rome was constructed. 

The same gentleman also exhibited a rubbing 
from a monumental brass of his design and 
execution, intended to be placed in the family 
chapel at Landwade, in Cambridgeshire, to 
which we shall allude more at length next 
week. The chapel is an appendage to the fine 
old manor-house of the family of Cotton, now 
in process of restoration. ‘The chapel was re- 
built by Walter Cotton, Esq., who died in 1445, 
and contains numerous tombs of the family 
from an early period. 

Mr. Stothard then read a paper “ On the 
Hypocaust and Roman remains recently dis- 
covered in Thames-street,”’ concerning which 
our readers are already informed. ‘The paper 


a , | was fully illustrated by several views, and led 
the durability of the Barnack rag, which has | y si ) ay ; 


been most extensively used in this and adjoin- | 


to an interesting discussion. Hopes were ex- 
pressed that the investigations would be con- 
tinued, and that the remains discovered would 
be carefully preserved. 





PRODUCTION OF BEAUTIFUL FORMS. 

Ar a meeting of the Society of Arts, on the 
26th ult., a letter from Mr. John Dwyer was 
read, in which he stated that, as the society 
was investigating the forms of ancient pottery, 
he begged to present for its acceptance a series 
of sketches, believing that they might prove of 
some utility in assisting its researches. 

Having observed (he says), that ancient art 


| generally originated through the imitation of 
| natural obiects. he w: A infer. as highly 
| natural objects, he was led to infer, as uighly 

| probable, that the beautiful outlines of Greek 
| vases emanated from the forms of leaves and 


| fruits 


(as before illustrated in THE BuiLpErR). 


| The second communication read was from Mr. 


The more authentic evidence of * Doomsday | 


Book ”’ indicates a church existing there at the 


time of its compilation; and it is further re- | 


corded, that William de Belmeis 


gave the | 


tythes of its manor, containing four hides of | 


land, and yielding a rent of 20d., to the canons 
of St. Paul’s, which conveyance was confirmed 
by Bishop Gilbert in 1183. 

The edifice is at present undergoing the pro- 
cess of enlargement, for which purpose the 
tower has been taken down, and that part of 
the church being comparatively recent, it may 


work on the Natural System of Architecture. 
The writer alluded to the work as pointing out 
the geometrical proportions of the temples of 
Greece, and as calling attention to the applica- 
bility of geometrical design to domestic archi- 
tecture, and its also affording a ready means of 
obtaining beautiful patterns for oil-cloths, 
carpets, Xc. 

‘The author then proceeded to point out the 
improbability of the ancient Greek vases being 
constructed on any other than pure geometrical 
principles, as is proved by analysis, and con- 
Miaded by alluding to the mistaken, but very 
prevalent notion, that to produce a beautiful 
building, it is necessary to overload it with 
meretricious ornament ; instead of feeling that 
the more simple very often the more beautiful 
the design. 

Mr. Varley pointed out a mode which might 
be used for producing agreeable forms, such as 
the bodies of the cups exhibited, viz., by 
taking one quarter of a hyperbola, parabola, 
or ellipse, according to the outline desired ; 
and by rotating it on its axis at any given angle, 
it would be made to produce the figure desired ; 
similar simple methods for obtaining the necks 
and stands for vases were also described. 
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The secretary, in the course of some remarks | Havre, Fecamp, St. Valery, Dieppe, and Tre- METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 


on the forms of vases, pointed out the follow- 


ing as ready and simple methods of describing | 
the conic section of the parabola, hyperbola, 


and the ellipse, as applicable to designs for 
vases and pottery. 

To describe the conic section of the parabola, 
he would first drawa circle of any given diameter, 
and under it a horizontal base line, from which 
a vertical line should be made to rise through 
the diameter of the circle. All that is then 
required to describe the parabola is, that a line 
equidistant in all its parts, between the circle 
aud the horizontal base line on each side of the 
vertical base line should be described, when the 
parabola is obtained. For flat cups, such as 
the tazzas, he would describe the hyperbola 
which might be considered as bearing the re- 
lative proportions of two parts of a straight 
line to one of a circle, and is described in the 
following manner, viz :—by drawing a circle of 
the required diameter, and under it a base line ; 
a vertical is then to be raised through the 
centre of the circle, after which, if a line be 
drawn at the distance of one-third from the 
hase line, and two-thirds from the circle, the 
figure required is produced. 

Elliptic figures are described in a similar 
manner, but bear a directly inverse ratio to the 
hyperbola. These simple methods of describing 
geometric figures, he considers must have been 
known to the ancients, as he has no doubt 
that the Greeks did apply the formation of the 
conic section to the structure of their pottery. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Aw obelisk, 64 feet high, has been erected 


as a monument to Newton by the Rev. Charles | 
Turnor, in the parish of Steke Rochford, | 
Lincolnshire. —— A new stained window | 


for Ely Cathedral, the third donation of the 
Rev. K. B. Sparke, is about to be put in. It 
has been executed by a continental house.—— 
A Corn Exchange, Post-office, Savings’ Bank, 
and public Reading-room, in one design, are 
to be erected at Saffron Walden.——The works 
of the new steam basin at Portsmouth were 
lately in such imminent peril of destruction by 
an unusually high tide, that intimation was 
telegraphed to the Admiralty. The immense 
weight, however, was safely withstood.——A 
stained-glass window, by Messrs. Pemberton, 
of Newhall-hill, has been erected in the 
chapel of Queen’s College, Birmingham. ‘The 
design was provided by Mr. Brooke Smith, of 
the School of Design. The chapel is to be 
enlarged._——-A writer in the Liverpool Journal 
reprehends the grotesque ornaments on Mr. 
Horsfall’s new church in Great Homer-street 
as an imitation, in the Chinese tailor style, of 
what he calls the “ patches of architecture” 
displayed in the ‘‘ strange fancies of the artists 
of bygone ages.”’ The builder, he remarks, 
** has been lavish in this kind of dubious sculp- 
ture.’———The enlargement of Christ Church, 
Salford, is now completed, minus the painting. 
Mr. Shellard, the architect, has thus provided 
430 additional sittings by the addition of a 
chancel 18 feet long and another pillar. 
Light has been introduced over the commu- 
nion table entirely from the roof.-———The Brad- 
ford workhouse is threatened to be remorse- 
lessly undermined by coal workings, unless 
2001. be paid down directly to prevent the risk 
of its destruction; but the threat appears to 
have accidentally revealed the fact, that beth 
the ground an i the minerals beneath its sur- 
face belong to the workhouse itself! So that 
the biter is likely to be bit, if it be true that he 
has thus unwarily caught a tartar. 








CAEN STONE, 

Sir,—In your last report of the proceedings 
at the Royal Institute of Architects, you fur- 
nished a copy of a paper read “On Caen, its 
quarries and buildings.” 

Without offering any observations upon the 
material used in the buildings at Caen, though 
acquainted with the locality, we conclude that 
information respecting the properties and va- 
rieties of the Caen stone, which forms the basis 
of the paper referred to, will not be unaccept- 
able. 

The stone from the quarries at Ranville, 
which is first mentioned, has been used to a 
great extent in the public works at Honfleur, 


port, also in the works at the mouth of the | 
river at Caen. The hard, or dog bed, is con- | 
sidered very durable: about 70 tons of this 
stone, with a few blocks of the white bed 
(which is of softer quality), have lately been 
landed at Dover for the Government works 
under the direction of Messrs. Walker and 


Burgess, and a further quantity of about 1,000 | 


tons is in course of delivery. 

With reference to the quarries at Allemagne, 
it does not appear that they were worked to 
any extent until about the year 1808 ; the stone 
formerly sent to this country is known to have 
been much laminated, and of a harder texture. 
A stone called colombelle was formerly shipped 
in considerable quantities ; it is considered 
very durable, and the blocks, on being sounded, 
ring like copper. We have directed the ship- 
ment of a cargo of this stone. 

In the selection of Allemagne stone an ex- 
perienced mason will decide, after a very short 
examination, though he may have no knowledge 
of the peculiar beds from which it is obtained, 
and the more free the stone is from the humi- 
dity of the quarry, the less difficulty will he 
feel in deciding upon the quality. If, however, 
an opinion should prevail that “the most ex- 
perienced eye can hardly detect the quality of 
the stone in the block when once it has been 
removed from the quarry,” it does not say 
much for practical experience, and some other 
method should be proposed to make the selec- 
tion generally satisfactory. 

We export considerable quantities every 
summer, and are, Sir, yours, &c., 

W. anv J. Freeman. 

Millbank-street. 





SEWERAGE OF BRISTOL. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Ar a meeting on February sth, 1848, Mr. 
Joshua Field, president, in the chair, the paper 
read was “ An Account of the recent Improve- 
mentsinthe Drainage and Sewerage of Bristol,”’ 
by Mr. James Green. From this account it 
appeared that for many years past great refor- 
mation had been requisite in the sewerage of 
Bristol, and more especially in the localities 
adjacent to the course of the river Froome, 
whose channel had become a large cesspool, 
spreading miasma and disease all around. This 
river formerly emptied itself in the river Avon 
in the city, and then all that was brought 
down by the stream was carried away by the 
tide; but when to form the floating harbour 
the old course of the Avon was dammed across 
by lock-gates, and a new cut was made for 
carrying off the contents of the sewers empty- 
ing themselves into the Freome, a nuisance of 
the most serious character was created, and 
the bed of the river became permanently 
affected. Mr. Mylne some years since con- 
structed a lateral culvert from the embrochure 
f the Froome debouching in the new cut—this 
did partial good ; but still the general state of 
the river remained unimproved, and in defer- 
ence to the universal demand for sanitary 
reform, the authorities of Bristol employed 
Mr. Green to devise and execute plans for the 
improvement of the sewerage of the part of the 
city most demanding it. He laid out compre- 
hensive plans, but the estimate of their cost 
exceeded the funds at the disposal of the coun- 
cil, so he modified them, and the result, it was 
said, had proved successful. 

‘The proceedings were to bring the channel 
of the river into a uniform width, by building 
side walls, with gutters in the upper slopes 
conveying the sewage into the stream, obliter- 
ating the shoals and cleaning up the bed, thus 
bringing it to a uniform inclination, removing 
the obstructions caused by the pier of the 
Castle Millstreet bridge, lowering the height 
and extending the length of the weir at the 
castle moat, with new flood-gates, &c., deep- 
ening the bed of the upper part of the stream, 
and thus making convenient arrangements for 
regularly cleaning out and flushing the channel, 
and passing off the products through Mylne’s 
culvert into the new cut, whence it was con- 
veyed away by the tide. The expense was 
1.537%. 

At a meeting on the 15th a discussion of 
the paper was commenced, but no new matter 
was brought forward. Some strong remarks 
were made against statements put forth by the 
Sanitary Commission. 


0 


SEWERS. 

A MEETING of the Metropolitan Commissioners 
of sewers was held on Thursday, the 10th instant, 
Lord Morpeth, M.P., in the chair. 

The clerk read a recommendation from the Gene- 
ral Purposes Committee, to the effect that an in- 
quiry and report be made out as to the alterations 
necessary in the mode of conducting lebour in the 
sewers under their jurisdiction, so as to diminish its 
injurious tendency.—Mr. Chadwick, in moving that 
the recommendation of the committee be adopted, 
said it was the duty of that court to take all possible 
care against apy injurious effects being experienced 
by the labourers engaged in cleansing their sewers. 
It had been said from time to time that the work 
done by them was nat injurious to health, as its 
effects were not visible, but when they came to com- 
pare them with other persons of a similar class not 
engaged in such employment, the traces of its per- 
nicious effects were soon observed. In fact, many 
of the men had relinquished the work from their 
inability longer to continue it. Caution had also 
been wanting, for lately four men had been severely 
injured by an explosion of foul air from a sewer,— 
two of them being conveyed to the hospital, where, 
he believed, at present one remained. 

Dr. Southwood Smith concurred in the recom- 
mendation of the committee, and instanced the care 
at present taken of the men ia the police, where, as 
a matter of economy merely, it was found to work 
remarkably well. Adopted. 

A further resolution of the committee was then 
read, recommending that proper lamps should | 
furnished to the men, and that their use should 
enforced.—Mr. Leslie said the new lamps in use 
could not be opened. He regretted to see by that 
day’s papers an account of the explosion of a mine 
near Birmingham, with all its dreadfal consequences 
of loss of life. They ought by all means to prohibit 
the use of candies, and, by a stringent rule, dis- 
charge any men if the proper lamps were not used. 

In reference to the subject of compelling persons 
to drain their houses into the public sewers, it was 
recommended by the committee, and agreed, ‘‘ That 
no person be charged more than 10s. per foot front- 
age on laying a drain into any sewer built by a 
private person, except in squares or other open 
spaces.”’ 

Mr. Chadwick mentioned to the court that the 
reports of Mr. Austin and Mr. Phillips, as to re- 
lieving certain districts, by pumping out the sewage 
and otherwise, had been received, and he considered 
the details were highly satisfactory. He wished. 
however, that they should be priated and submitted 
for the consideration of each commissioner; and 
that a special sub-committee, consisting of Sir H. 
de la Beche, the Dean of Westminster, Mr. Chad- 
wick, and Mr. R. L. Jones should be appointed to 
examine the plans in detail, and report on the views 
of amendment set forth therein. The motion was 
agreed to. 

The Hon. F. Byng brought under the notice of 
the court the horrible state of Lascelles-court. near 
St. Giles’s workiouse, which, he said, for the extent 
of filth, was really a curiosity in its way, but such 
a one, he hoped, as would not be allowed long to 
exist, There was but one cesspool for the use of 
the whole of the inhabitants, but so offensive was it, 
that several of them were compelled to decline its 
use altogethe r. 


A long discussion ensued on this subje ct, and it 
was finally resolved that a plan be made of Las- 
celles-court, with the estimated cost of a water-tank, 
or of draining the same place to the nearest sewer. 

The Dean of Westminster said some facts perti- 
nent to this subject had come to his knowledge. 
the precincts of the Dean and Chapter of We 
minster, seventeen cesspools had been relieved 
the operation had been performed under ti 
direction of Mr. Glass, the chemist, whose report 
he now handed in. The deodorising fluid had an- 
swered extremely well for the purpose intended, but 
yet there were several yards of solid residuum thet 
could not be pumped out, consisting of rags, 
bricks, &c.; and he looked upon tne filling in 
the cess} ols altogether aa the Only real remedy i 
the evil.— Mr. Leslie said that eleven c« espools wer 
attached to houses belonging to him in Conduit- 
street; but by filling them in, and laying down 
smail drain, every purpose was answered, for ther 
was now no complaint whatever.—Dr. Southw: 
Smith was of opinion that they could not abolish 
cesspools unless they had an abundant supply of 
water.—Mr. R. L. Jones said every court and alley 
in the city of London was supplied with water to a 
large amount daily ; and if a representation was to 
be made from this court to the Water Companies, 
insisting upon a good supply of water every day, he 
bad no doubt whatever that it would be attended to. 

Lord Morpeth inquired of Mr. Roe, the surveyor, 
whether there would be any difficulty im using a 
preparation of quick lime for disinfecting purposes 
—Mr. Roe replied that there would not be the 
slightest difficulty in its use.—Mr. Leslie objected 
to the use of lime, as it prodaced sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, aud might be attended with the worst 
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results.—A resolution (with a slight addition to it 
by Lord Morpeth) was proposed by Mr. R. L. 
Jones, and carried :—‘‘ That a communication be 
made to the Water Companies, to ascertain how far 
they are willing to comply with the wish of this 
court to supply daily the whole of the courts and 
alleys in this district with water.’’ 


Lord Ebrington was sworn in as a Commissioner 
for Sewers south of the river Thames. 


Cubie 

Feet. yards. 

‘ Length of sewers flushed, and reported 
OO CR IIE ic vib. eweksndas<ie nbdawe ° 
Since then the sewers in 171 streets, 
courts, and places, have had the depo- 

sit flushed away in the Westminster, 
Surrey and Kent, and Tower Hamlets 
divisions, being a length of .......... 


76,826 21,312 


59.461 9,858 








S Total ..60 





‘The cost of flushing this quantity of deposit 
from sewers has averaged rather less than one-third 
what it would have cost to raise it to the surface, and 


cart itaway. The cleansing public cesspools and 


courts and alleys has, according to the directions of | ™ : 
| will be seen that the whole of the stonework, in 


the commissioners, been carried on in those situa- 
tions which appeared to require prompt attention ; 
and both for this purpose, and for flushing the 
sewers, the various water companies have afforded 
the most liberal assistance of men and water.’’ 





FUisceilanea, 


Free AbMIsSsiON TO PusBLic Monv- 


| judgment of the writer might be borne out by | 


TuHeSrate or Henry Vilrn’sCuaper,— | country looking down upon them. For the 


Sir,—My attention was recently engaged by an 
article which appeared in your magazine a few 
weeks ago, in which notice was taken of the 
state of the exterior of Henry VIIth’s chapel 
at Westminster. I had not visited the chapel 
since the commencement of the external re- 
pairs, completed, I think, about fifteen years 


ak ree . | ago, but interested by the article referred to, | 
The surveyors then presented a report, shewing— | 


and being lately in the neighbourhood of the 
abbey, I resolved to see for myself how far the 


the observations of an attentive (albeit, un- 
scientific) observer. Truly grieved was I to 


| find his remarks agree so truly as they do with 


31,170 | 


the external aspect of this beautiful mausoleum. 


I do, indeed, believe with the writer, “ that | 





j 


cost, the simplicity of its construction would 
make it cheaper than any other building of the 
same magnitude. Ek cannot cost more than it 
would to execute the complicated plan, loaded 
with ornaments and carvings, which the com- 
mittee on the monument are said at one time 
to have made up their minds to adopt. The 
interior might be built of stone or iron, and 


the outside sheathed with copper to protect it 


unless some means are taken to stay the pro- | 
gress of decay in the exterior stonework of the | 


structure, in twenty years it will be a ruin.” 
Casting our eye upwards from the basis of 
several of the buttresses on the side nearest St. 


Margaret’s Church, with a favourable light, it | 


|three large compartments, is one mass of | 
| In one case the day commences and ends with 


MEN'TS.—It seems that the churchwardens of | 


Manchester have lately set an example to other 
authorities, those at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
especially, by throwing open their fine cathe- 
dral at all times, “ without restriction,” to those 


decay, the surface of it, at least. The features 


of many of the images are completely effaced, | 
| and the fretwork of the windows is in s0 | 
| tion of an imaginary sun. 


crumbling a condition that it appears as though 
the mere pressing a hand over it would remove 
it entirely. I hope the attention of all who 


are interested in the preservation of this fine | 


national monument, architects, and particu- 
larly gentlemen versant in chemical combina- 


| tions, will be directed to the subject of this 


who are desirous to examine it. Certainly we do | 


not recollect at Manchester, that species of 
licensed imposition, in the shape of a dodging 
verger, met with at almost every other 
church in England, which is so serious a tax 
upon all who are interested in examining the 
fine architectural works of the country. But 
in appointing an attendant to show visitors 
through the building, although our informa- 
tion says “ gratuitously,” we fear the church- 
wardens have taken the very means to Impose 
the tax which we may suppose it was their ob- 
ject to guard against. We do not see why the 
plan, partially carried out at Westminster 
Abbey, of having attendants perambulating the 
different parts of the building, and of inscribing 
the names of the monuments upon cards hung 
upon the walls in different parts, should not 
he found sufficient for the protection of the 
edifice, as it would certainly tend far more to 
the pleasure and advantage of the visitors. 
Any thing like the jealousy, and the imposition 
practised, at York Cathedral, which has not 
been of the slightest efficacy in preventing the 
most lamentable catastrophes, where some 
years since we could not look through an iron 
gate without being expected to pay for it, 
where, when we had shown our competency to 
do what was “ handsome,” we were hurried 
through the choir at a pace which made the 
inspection rather a pain than a pleasure, and 
where our respectful solicitation to the Dean 
for permission to examine more completely, 
was met with a gruff denial,—any thing like 
this, we say, is to be deprecated ; but we should 
be amongst the first to urge the most careful 
arrangements for the preservation of structures, 
which have too often suffered from the spoli- 
ation of those whose tastes and pursuits should 
have led to a different mode of seeking their 
gratification. For example, at Beverley, where, 
the last time we were there, we were allowed to 
wander about in whatever direction it pleased 
us, although we found the advantage, we could 
not help noticing many a missing finial and 
crocket, which we heard, had disappeared at 
some time little antecedent to our visit. Per- 
fect conservation of the remarkable works of 
architecture which the country possesses, 
should be provided for at all times, but perfect 
freedom of access to them should be demanded 
as a right, by the people of England. Whether 





this access is or is not to be had on the con- | 


tinent, we think it quite unnecessary to take 
into consideration. 

Books ANv Periopica.s may be sent by 
post after the 2ist inst., in open covers, by 
pre-paying, if not exceeding one pound in 


premature decay in stonework. It is highly 
probable that, with the increased means and 
improved knowledge at the command of the 
scientific body of the present day, some com- 
bination of mineral substances may be invented 
which will amalgamate with the material of the 
stone, so as to render further action of the 
elements on its surface impossible, or nearly 
so.—EpWARD PENRICE. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN BELL-HANGING. —A 
patent has been obtained by Mr. W. P. Parker, 





of Lime-street, for an improved arrangement | 
| of bells in hotels, mansions, &c., by which, | 
| whatever number of rooms there may be, one 


bell will suffice: and the particular room is 
indicated by a corresponding number appearing 
on the face ofthe machine. Acontemporary gives 
the following notion of the arrangement. A 
suitable bed, or foundation plate, is made of a 


size corresponding to the number of rooms, | 


in which are grooves cut in a horizontal direc- 
tion; in these grooves, bars, consisting of 


strips of metal properly secured by studs, | 
| prison consists of four wings, radiating from 


slide ; they are connected with suitable cranks 


and levers, in such manner, that when pulled | 


backwards they immediately raise a hammer 
which strikes the bell; and they are, on the 
bell-pull being released, drawn back into their 
places by barrel springs. On the face of the 
foundation-plate, which is the part exhibited to 
view, numbers are painted, corresponding with 
the several rboms, cabins, &c., each covered 
with a semicircular piece of sheet metal, 
moving on a pivot in the centre of the cord of 
the arc in such a manner, that when the circular 
part is upward, the figure is covered; but 
when one of the bars is pulled back in the 
groove, it draws down the semicircular shield, 
and discloses the figure at the same instant the 
bell is struck: on being released, the bar is 
replaced in its original position, and the shield 
resumes its place over the number. 
MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON IN NEW 
York.—A plan for a monument to Washing- 
ton being wanted, it has been suggested to 
erect a building of a spherical form, “say 500 
feet in diameter, without external columns or 
any other support of the kind, for these would 
destroy its simplicity, but resting on a pedes- 
tal, in which the lower part should be so far 
imbedded as to give to the structure both the 
reality and appearance of complete and im- 
movie firmness in its position.” Some of 
our readers will remember a similar proposal 
at the competition for the Nelson monument. 
An American writer says,—‘‘ For its uses, it 
might be the receptacle of a colossal image of 


| the great man to whose memory it is raised; 


} 


the interior might be fashioned into the noblest 
amphitheatre which the world ever saw, with 
rows of seats rising on every side, overvaulted 


weight, 6d.; exceeding one pound, and not } by avast canopy, under which almost the entire 
exceeding two, 1s.; and for every additional | population of the city might assemble on public 
pound, an additional 6d. 


occasions, with the statue of the father of his 





from the injuries of the weather.” The “ spheri- 
cal church,” of which we gave a notice some 
time ago, will occur to our readers. 

Time! Time !—Sir: I do not think you 
handle the matter of uniform time in your usual 
accurate manner. Youseemtothink the true time 
at a place a precious jewel that ought to be most 
carefully guarded. However, you ought to 
know that the professor at Edinburgh does 
not set his sidereal clocks by the town or sta- 
tion clock. He uses a measure of time quite 
different from that in use for the every day 
purposes of life ; namely, sidereal. The length 


| of a sidereal day is 23h. 56m. 4s. of mean time ; 


that of the mean solar being of course 24h. 


the transit of the first point of Aries over the 
meridian; in the other, it depends on the mo- 
So far as I am 
aware, no clock was ever constructed to shew 
true solar time. Have you never seen “ clock 
too fast” or “clock too slow” in the alma- 
nacs? This refers to the equation of time, 
which is the difference between true and mean 
solar time. There are certain days when, in 
order to set your time-piece right, you must 
put it so much as fifteen or sixteen minutes 
before or behind the sun-dial. The necessity 
for this correction arises from the variable 
angular velocity of the earth about the sun, 
and to the obliquity of the ecliptic, as is well 
known. In fact, we have for years had our 
operations of dining, rising, and retiring 
guided by a measure of time varying very con- 
siderably from true time. We have done 


| tolerably well, and I think the advantages of a 


little farther tinkering will not do much harm 
practically to any one. Great Britain is nicely 
placed for such an experiment. We will talk 
of uniform time for the colonies when we get 
a railway to them.—“ SHEFFIELD.” 

New House or Correction, Crry.— 
The plans for the new House of Correction, to 
be built at Holloway, under Mr. Bunning, 
have received the approval of the Secretary of 
State. The cost of the building is estimated 
at 80,0001. The following is the official de- 
scription :—The main central building of the 


a central hall, each wing being 115 feet in 
length by 48 feet in breadth. These four 
wings are constructed with 288 sleeping cells, 
with galleries of communication throughout. 
In the basement are arranged the kitchen de 
partment, store-rooms, baths, punishment- 
cells, and the arrangements for ventilating and 
warming. A wing on the right entrance is 
arranged with fifty-six sleeping cells for females, 
in three storys, with galleries of communi- 
cation, and on the basement are the punish- 
ment-cells, reception-cells, and space for 
warming and ventilating this portion of the 
prison. On the left of the entrance is a wing 
corresponding with the above, for juveniles. 
A detached infirmary, with distinct and sepa- 
rate accommodation for males and females. 
The building includes a separate washing esta- 
blishment, a dwelling for the governor, a 
dwelling for the chaplain, and will hold— 
males, 228 ; females, 56 ; juveniles, 56—total, 400, 
CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
A meeting of this society was held on the 5th 
inst., to receive the report of the committee, 
&c., which set forth that the prospects of the 
society were good. A design by Mr. Wailes, 
for “The Bachelors’ and Undergraduates’ 
window,” at Ely, was exhibited. The esti- 
mated expenses are 500/., of which little more 
than 200/. have been as yet subscribed. 
FRANKLIN’S Girt TO AMERICAN ME- 
cHanics.—Dr. Franklin left a sum of money 
to the town of Boston, to be loaned to young 
married mechanics at a low interest. In De- 
cember last it had accumulated to the sum of 
40,465 dollars : also, 1,000 dollars, the interest 
on which is invested in silver medals, and 
distributed, at the annual examination of the 
schools, among the most deserving boys in 


the writing and grammar departments, 
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been called for by advertisement for the erec- 
tion of a church and schools near Leighton 
station, Linsdale; a Presbyterian church at 
Birmingham ; an additional county Lunatic 
Asylum at Colney Hatch ; the City of London | 
workhouse ; enlargement of St. Pancras work- 
house; erection and completion of certain 
wards and buildings adjacent to the workhouse | 
of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch ; taking down the 
old house of St. Bartholomew’s Charity in 
Newbury, and erection of a new house and 
school-room ; additions and alterations to Ald- 
bury-hall, Hertford; erection of a wall and 
balustrade, with vaults, &c., in front of All | 
Saints Church, Worcester; a supply of pipes, 
&c., for the baths at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields ; 
a supply of 300 to 500 yards of cast-iron water 
pipe, with branches, fire plugs, water-cocks, 
&c., for the Southampton waterworks. 

A Civin ENGINEER IS WANTED for the 
Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire Junc- 
tion Railway. 

MEDAL Dikr-stnKeErRs have been called on 
by the Art-Union for specimens of theirart, with | 
the view of giving commissions for a series of | 
medals. 

Tue VauLve or Eventnc Hours.—What 
have evening hours done for the mechanics 
who had only ten hours’ toil? What in the 
moral, what in the religious, what in the scien- 
tific world? ! One 


Prosectep Works, &c.— Tenders | 
| 


Hearken to these facts ! 
of the best editors the Westminster Review 
could ever boast, and one of the most brilliant | 
writers of the passing hour, was a cooper in 
Aberdeen. One of the editors of a London 
daily journal was a baker in Elgin; pe:haps 
the best reporter on the Times was a weaver 
in Edinburgh ; the editor of the Witness was 
a stonemason. One of the ablest ministers in 
London was a blacksmith in Dundee; another 
was a watchmaker in Banff; the late Dr. 
Milne, of China, was a herd-boy in Rhynie ; 
the Principal of the London Missionary So- 
ciety’s College at Hong Kong was a saddler | 
at Huntley; and one of the best missionaries 
that ever went to India was a tailor in Keith. 
The leading machinist on the London and 
Birmingham Railway, with 700/. a year, was a 
mechanic in Glasgow ; and perhaps the richest 
ironfounder in England was a working man in 
Moray. Sir James Clarke, her Majesty’s phy- 
sician, was a druggist in Banff; Joseph Hume 
was a Sailor first, and then a labourer at the 
pestle and mortar in Montrose: Mr. Mac- 
gregor, the member for Glasgow, was a poor 
boy in Ross-shire; James Wilson, the mem- 
ber for Westbury, was a ploughman in Had- 
dington ; and Arthur Anderson, the member 
for Orkney, earned his bread by the sweat of 
his brow in the Ultima Thule.—North of Scot- | 
land Gazette. 
Look To your Bo1Lers.—Another disas- 
trous explosion of a stearm-engine boiler (near 
London-road, Manchester) further illustrates | 
the necessity for some public inspector of | 
boilers. The loss of life was very great. The | 
boiler, it seems, was greatly out of repair. 
PRESERVATION OF PAINTINGS.—Ata meet- | 
ing of the Liverpool Polytechnic Society, in | 
the course of a conversation on the qualities 
of gutta percha, it was suggested that if valua- | 
ble pictures were backed with a thin coating | 
of gutta percha, it would enable them, in a 
great measure, to resist the influence of the | 
atmosphere, and render them all but imperish- | 
able. | 








MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES | 
Heid during the ensuing week. 
Monpay, Feprvuary 21.—Institute of British Architects, 
8 P.M. 

TvuespaAy, 22.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 

WEDNESDAY, 23.—Society of Arts, 8P.m. 
Tuvurspay, 24.— Royal Society, 3} p.m.; Society of An- | 
tiquaries, 8 P.M. | 
Faipay, 25.—Archeological Association, 8} P.M. ; Archi- | 
tectural Association. | 
Saturpay 26.—Institute of Fine Arts, 8 p.m. j 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





** Jennings Buildings, Kensington.”—A correspondent 
wishes to draw attention to the condition of this locality: 
out of sixty-five houses, four only are supplied with water. 

‘* R. R.”’ (Manchester.)—The inquiry concerning masons’ 
marks is curious. Our correspondent will find two letters 
on the subject, addressed to Sir Henry Ellis, by George 
Godwin, architect, ia the Archeologia, vol. xxx., p. 113. 

** Seymour.’’—Ask Weale, High Holborn. 

“* Z. Y. X."’—Inquire at the office. 

“ S. B.’’—We should be glad to see the sketches. 

** T. A.”’—We have not the information asked for, 





“« J. H. 0. D.—Write to the Secretary, Society of Arts, | 


Adelphi. 
“ J. 8.’—Time has passed. 
“* Bricks vy. Stucco.’’—Several communications on this 
subject, next week. 
** On Greek Architecture,” by Mr. Kerr, next week. 
Receired.—“* J. E.”’ (Norfolk-street), ** J. S. M.’’ (shall 


j 
| 
| 
| 
} 


appear), ‘‘H. H.” (shall appear), “ H. A. BM.” (we have | 


} not time to comply), “ R. H.”’ (Bermondsey), “S.A. G.” | 


Dr. Ure’s), “‘ E. P.’’ (thanks), ‘‘ A Subscriber,” “ W. B. | 
H.,” “CC. R.M.,” “ P. S., jun.,” ‘*H. M. B.” (declined, | 


| with thanks), ‘‘G. W.,’’ “A. J. $.,’" ** Novice (shall have a | 


reply), “ D. D. and D. (we gave an engraving of such a | 


cart a short time ago), “‘ Rev. J. J.,’’ “‘ J. C.”’ (Winchester), 
“8. T° “35.5. 8." *° 3.6. F.,” * DB.” 


Books received.—“‘A Manual for the Study of Monu- 


mental Brasses ; with Catalogue of 450 ‘ Rubbings’ in pos- | 


session of Oxford Arthitectural Society.”’ 


Parker, Oxford.) | 


“The Young Surveyor’s Preceptor,”’ a practical guide to | 


architectural mensuration : by John Reid. 
street, Red Lion-square.) ‘‘ The Locomotive ;’’ by Peter 
Progress. 
Mansions of England and Wales Illustrated :”’ by Edward 
Twycross, M.A. (Ackerman and Co., Strand)—Specimen 
number. ‘‘ Church Leases: or the Subject of Church 


| Leasehold Property Considered ;’’ by W. H. Grey. (Ridg- 


way.) 
** Books, Prices, and Addresses."’—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses. 


Basevi, Drake- | 


York and Co., Gracechurch-street.) ‘‘ The | 


| 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
POEICERS ted on or before ist BADSE out we wewe the 
a years standing over those effected t ereafter, 
and ofa VESTED ADDITION at the Allocation of Profits in 
March, 1853, equivalent to SLX YEARS’ BONUS. 


™ COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCTETY.—Incorperated by Act of Pariia- 
ment.—Edinburgh : 26,8t. Andrew-square. London: 61, Moorgate- 

This is a MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, in which the 
— profits are divisible amongst the policy every three 


The existing ASSURANCES, includi gaeines, amount to 
TWO MILLIONS NINE HUNDRED PHOUSAN > POU NDA. 
The ACCUMULATED FUND exceeds FOUR HUNDRED 
Th a hae git 
ne ANNUA EVENUE coeds ONE x3 
SEVEN THOUSAND POUNDS ES 
vinw OF THE PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY DOWN To MARCH 1, 1947. 


| Amount | Annual 


Accumulated 
Assured. | Revenue | Fund. 
At Ist March,18%5.... | £356 | £1131 | £24061 
Ditto IB4).... 1569.570 58 1S.we 
Ditto WF cece 2,765,381 9,270 4) 503 


ADDITIONS TO POLICIES 
A Policy effected before ist March, 1832, for 32,0001, and becoming 
aclaim after ist March next, will receive Two Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Four Pounds, being an addition of 40 per cent. on the 
sum assured. Other Policies have received additions in proportion. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager 


Eveqgeuaess and Forms of Proposal may be had by application 
at the London Office, 61, Moorgate street. ' a : 
WILLIAM OOOK, Agent. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





PREPARED FLOORINGBOARDS. 
LWAYS ON SALE, a Large Assort- 


ment of DRY PREPARED FLOOKING BUAKDS 
and MATCHED BUARDING of all sorts, planed to a parallel 
width and thickness, from ¢ inch to 14 inch thick. 
TIMBER, DEALS, OAK PLAS KS, SCANTLINGS, SASH 

SILLS, &c. 

Apply at W. CLEAVE'’S Timber Yard, Wilton-road, Pimlico 
late ©. Moore and Son), and Great Smith-street, Westminster.— 
Mouldings prepared by machinery. 


‘A LFRED ROSLING begs to inform the 


Trade and Consumers generally, that he keeps constantly in 
stock a large and very general assortment of Prepared Floor Boards 
and Matched Boarding, planed to a parallel breadth and thickness, 
and fit for immediate use; also a variety of machine-prepared 
Mouldings, which are finished with great accuracy and attention to 
quality of workmanship.—Southwark Bridge Wharf, Bankside, and 
Old Barge Wharf, Upper Ground-street, Blackfriars. 

a / ¥ > 
T ADAMS (from Byron and Co.), late 8. 
® Dare, MAHOGANY and TIMBER MERCHANT, Bermond- 
sey New Road, near the Bricklayers Arms. SEASONED FLOOR. 
ING, MATCH-BOARDING FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE, and 


AT REDUCED 
PRICES, 





MOU LDLNGS prepared by machinery, Cut Deals and Scantling of | 


every dimension, Mahogany, Cedar, Kosewood, Wainscot, Elm, 
Beech, Vak, &c., in planks, boards, veneers, and logs ; Pantile, Oak, 
aud Fir Laths; Wheelwrights’ Goods) All sawn and prepared 
goods delivered free of expense (except timber). Sawing charged at 
mill prices. Very extensive Drying Sheds. 





PLANING 
MACHINE, 


MUIRS 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &c.,Sawn on the most approved principle. 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muir’s Patent 


Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and | 


water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 
charge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, 
Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B, Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 





sig 3S es } 
J TOOD THOROUGHLY SEASONED | 


in DAYS instead of YEARS, by DAVISON and 
SYMINGTONS PATENTED PROCESS, at the Patent Desic- 
cating Company’s Establishment (for Seasoning, Sawing, and 
Planing Wood), at the Grand Surrey Mills, immediately adjoining 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, Rotherhithe. The new 
process ensures the entire removal of moisture, hardens the gums, 
prevents further shrinkage, and strengthens the fibre —For scale of 
prices, or license to work the patent, or any further information, 





ices, nt 
addres, post-paid, or apply to W. H. TANQU ERAY, Secretary at | 


the temporary offices of the Company, 28, New Broad-street, City. 





LADDERS, BARROWS, &e. 
G ELL respectfully invites the attention 
s 


of Railway Contractors, Builders, Decorators, and the 
Trade in general, to the extensive assortment of Ladders, Bar- 
rows, Machines, Tressela, Steps, &c., he has constantly on hand, 
at a very low Scale of Prices; is now selling Excavators’ Barrows, 
of ash frames and elm tops, as low as 123, by a quantity being 






‘ 
| taken; and the best make of stout ash frames, stays to legs, inch 


elm top, largest size, as low as 15s. for cash ; Ladders commencing 
at 4d. per round. Every other description of Barrow and Ladder 
equally low 

G. ELWS MANUFACTORIES, 3 and 6, Tottenham-court-road, 
New-road, St. Pancras, opposite Hampstead-road. 





ZINC WORK. 


IVEESSBS. F. and J. HARLAND beg to 
4 


call the attention of Builders and others to the folloming 


| list of prices, for cash : 


inch Pipe ..... per foot 4d. | 34-inch Gatter ....per foot 44d. 
TRG ctinnivcnescoseusese 44d. | d-inch ditto ........cce0s Ps a 
Including fixing 
Flats Covered and Cisterns Lined from 4}d. to 6d. per foot super- 
ficial ; Cornice Gutters, 5d. to 714 —No. 3, Cumberland-place, New- 
ington, Surrey, opposite to the Fishmongers’ Almshouses. 
N.B. Orders by post punctually attended to 





NOTICE to ARTISTS and MANU FACTU RERS of the USEFUL 


and ORNAMENTAL ARTS, and to PATENTEES of NEW 


INVENTIONS or WORKING MODELS. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION, INCORPORATED by ROYAL CHARTER in 189. 

The DIRECTORS beg to acquaint the above parties that the 
Tustitution (mow closed) will be opened for the recep ion of 
Works of merit during the month of March next. By means of 
extensive well-lighted Additions to the Premises, WOKKS of 
ART will be arranged and exhibited with gr-atly-increased advan- 
tage to the Depositors. 

{t is determined (a3 far as may be practicable) that a separate 
Table or Glass Case shall be appropriated to each Depositor who 
forwards illustrations of the process of his manufacture with his 
finished wo: 

Parties will be furnished with full 
the Institution, 309, Regent-street ; if by personal app 
Eleven to One o’Clock. 

The INSTITUTION will be RE-OPENED early in APRIL next. 
BR. L LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


rticulars on ae at 
ication, from 
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wCOTTISH PROVIDENT  INSTITU- 
TION, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, London —For 
Mutual Life Assurance, with these peculiar advantages : — 
1.— Mutual Assurance by the most moderate rates of premium. 
2— Whole Profits, divided amongst the Assured exclusively. 
Awyvcat Paemivms ree £10., wite whote Provirs 











| | 
Age20.\Age 25. Age 3%. Age 35 jAge 4 Age 45. Age SO Age 
£. i! 
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Reports, Tables, and every information may be had of the 
Secretaries, 

Edinburgh Office—i4, St. Andrew’s-equare ; London Uffice-—-12, 
Moorgate-street. 





ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION.—For LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANCE. 
Established by Keyal Charter of King George the First, A.D. 173). 
Offices, 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill; and W, Kegent-etreet 
JOHN LAURENCE, Sec. 








Y hd y a a) a bd 
ONDON and PROVINCIAL JOINT- 
STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—The Directors 
invite the Public generally, also Building Societies and Borrowers, 
through them or from other parties, to examine the peculiar «ystem 
and striking advantages offered by this Office. 

Every description of LIFE ASSURANCE, INVESTMENT, 
and LOAN Business transacted. LOW RATES of PREMIUM, 
and THREE-FOURTHS of PROFITS divided. —For Proepec- 
tuses, &c. apply to JOHN MASSON, Secretary. 
Offices, No. 39, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London. 


> roy? oF ak Pl 
LOBE INSURANCE, Pall Mall and 
Cornhill, London. 
EDWARD GOLDSMID, Esq.. Chairman. 
WILLIAM TITE, Esq, F.KS., Degaty Chairman. 
GEORGE CARR GLYNN, Esq... M.P., Treasurer : 

Established 1803, for FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE, and AN- 
NUITIES, and for the PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and LIFE 
CONTINGENCIES 

CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING 

The whole paid up and invested, and entirely independent of the 
amount of Premiums received. 

Insuranees may be effected on Single Lives, on Joint Lives, and 
on the contingency of one life surviving another. 

Persons deriving Life Incomes from Church Preferment, Public 
Offices, and any other Civil or Military Employment, may, by ap- 
propriating a part of their income to provide the annual payment, 
alleviate the distress which their death would otherwise occasion 
to their family or friends. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other infor- 
mation, may be obtained at the Offices in London. 

By order of the Board 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary 


,OOoND > oY oor ar 
ITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, and FAMILY ENDOWMENT ASSUCIA- 
TION, 23, Pall Mall, London. fe 
(Established pursuant to Act 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 110. 
The Rev. GEORGE POCOCK, LL.B, Chairman. 
The Hon. RICHARD E. HOWARD, Deputy Chairman 
This Association continues to effect Assurances of every de 
scription, upon the very lowest, safest, and most equitable terma, 
calculated on the experience of more than 62,000 assured Lives. 
One-half the premium may remain unpaid, at interest, for any 
time, if Seguieel 
Moderate rates for unhealty climates, and for persons afflicted 








—, 


| with any disease not immediately dangerous to life. 


Endowments and Annuities granted on most advantageous 
terma, pe He ss 

Applications may be made to SPENCER P. PLUMER, Esq, 
Secretary, 23, Pall Mall. 


7 J "yy a > rege a as bl 
UILDERS’ BENEVOLENT  INSTI- 
TUTION, Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn Fields, for the Benefit of Decayed Masters; and also to 
aftord Relief in case of Accident to their Workmen. 
PRESIDENT. 
Hugh Biers, Esq., Carlton Villas, Edgware-road. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. . F 
8. M. Peto, Esq., M.P., Great George-street, Westminster. 
Thoa. Griasell, Bsq., S.A. Lambeth. 
Stephen Bird, Esq.. Kensington. 
William Herbert, Esq., Clapham-common. 
John Vale, Esq., Devonshire-place. 
TRUSTEES. . 
William Cubitt, Esq., MP. Stephen Bird, Ea., ‘ 
Hugh Biers, Esq. | George Spencer Smith, Esq 
TReascger.—Mr. George Bird, 34, Edgware-road. 
COLLECTORS, 
Mr. Edward Herbert, 42, Crawford-street, Marylebone. 
Mr. Charles Jackson, 3, Paradise-terrace, Hollows 
soLicitoRrs.— Messrs. Jaques, Edwards, Jaques, and Layton, 
4, Ely-place, Holborn. 
BANK &ns.—Sir Samuel Scott, Bart, and (o., 1, Cavendish-square. 
szcretary.—Mr. William Grubb, 7, Stucley-terrace, 
Camden Towz. 

The a ap ne have great pleasure in announcing that 
this Charit progressing most satisfactorily, the support they have 
already received is far beyond their expectations ; still it requires 
the united aid of the various branches of the Building Traic to 
carry out this landable and philanthropic undertaking, # as t 
enable the Committee to commence cranting relief at an carly 
period, ee appeal, they trast, will be responded to with energy 

nd zeal 
7 Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, the 
Bankers, and the Col oa 

The Rules and Kerulations will be sent on application, anda 
List of the Patrons of the Institation will shortly be printed. ‘ 

Offices, Poland House, Proad-street, Golden-equare, where al 
communications are requested to be sent.— Attendance, Mondays 
and Thursdays, from 10 to 4 o'clock. 


OIR MATTING.—This article is found to 

b ferable to any other for Churches, Railway “tations, 

Gentlemen's tt he It is supplied wholesale only, at 
KEDDEL and Cas, 8, Billiter-strect, at trade price. 































































































96 THE BUILDER. 


[Fzs. 19, 1848. 














TO ARCHITECT? BUIL PERS, DECORATORS, ENGINEERS, 


POUNDERS, AND OTHERS = ELLIN ‘G OFF at ‘LOW PRIC ES. Pe 


Pi chasers of CORNICE POLES, and other Brass Goods; Ga 
M E SSRS, PHIL iP. ‘and WwW Y NN E, MO. Chandeliers, Fittings, and rR; Stair-rods, Screws, "Bell | Sm 
DELLE BRS and CARVERS in WOOD and STONE, &e., are invited to bay ©. LLOYD, &, Upper North-place, 

Landon. 








Ts rving, Craamental Patterus for Founders, and iAS-BU RNER. 

- ription of Carving execute un the highest style o ~- aed 
— saa = oe : asf Re TS, BUILDERS, AND BRICK-MAKERS 
: ps — 2S of Superior CONSTRUCTION 
q ROH rECTURAL CARVING COM- bored perfectly true by improved machinery - 

















nm ¥arious 
<¥. 3 ~ton-place (iste Sir F. ¢ Hi ANTRY’S Foun. ti ain and « rnamental patterns fur Conservatories. Squares, Marke 
, fully < 4 _of Architects, laces, Roads, Gurdens, and for Liquid Manure. BRICK 
Sona ; tn thd re heir Machinery | MAKERS’ PUMPS, in W FOr ght and Cast [ron, HYDRAULIC 
th dispa iracy. aud ‘at a great SAY. LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of amy depth 
“ expense, the most elaborate wigns in Wood or Stone SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 
Pe ous may be seen and Estimates obtained on application at | for Hire. 


% BENJ. FOWLER, . Dorset street, Fleet-<treot 
PAVING, 2s, d. PER SQUARE YARD, PUI Pipes AND Tera Fo POMS 
Rasementa, Poot-walks, Malt a, Corn Stores, Fi egos ATEN I V U LCANIZED INDIA- 



























Warehouses, and mr des: yo wn of P - ei ment , laid to HN. * it RU BBER HOSE-PIPF and TUBING of evety deseription 
alo W price, and th ee 2. * | These Pipes are Made to stand hot liquor and gas without injury ; 
KI NGTOS . Po LONE BAt Bird u EN P AV EME “gf Ol PI tc ~ and as they do not become stift in the coldest temperatures, 
’ VHARP-ROAD, IAD.—I ountry Ag = on or require any opplieation when out of are particularly 
Hallway Engineers aud Contractors supplied with the » Lest bitumen well adapted for Fire-Engines me uleanized  India-rabber 
. titanate a Wi sahers fot 8 steam and hotarater 3 oints, &e., of all sizes —Sole 
- anufacturer, JAS. LYNE HANC OC "K, Goswell-mews, Goswell- 
tw AMI EL C aU NDY, "Mason and Builder, | MS pstret : we 
einen Medien bas seme 4 Be eee {KON-WOKK FoR BAKERS OVENS 
, nforn ts 4 " c . : 
MASONS’ WORK. in all its branches, is executed on the 7 A. TIDDEMAN, Purfleet Wharf, Earl 
t is " manner as must meet the Ws * Street, Ulackfriars, keeps an assortment of Stocks, or Mouth 
Pa pieces ; Plates, Furnace-hars Kop and Fall Pieces, Stoppers, Chim 





, rks produced 


that nt s economy with the 


ne y-bars, Inside, Outside, and Ash-pit ; 4 Doors and Frames, Boilers 
and Frames, Lamps, &c.. &c : all of the best description, at very 
moderate prices—OAST-IKON UPSETS. 

















7 rt VT OM 18 in er riety of design “ , 7: Fl * . : . TTT 
ea ae Raat S RENTAL, ana | PRURBIDGE and HEALY, 130, FLERT- 
ENCAUSTIC PILES. in Town, on view STREET, LONDON, bez respectfully to inform the Build 
Stene-box Chimmner-pieces. from . : es | ing Public that they fit up COOKING ARR ANGEME NTS for 
Vein- Marble Fs a2 % i 408 | large Mansions, with patent applianees on scientific 

REST IONS Ee in which Branch S. C. has | Which ensure greater economy and efficieny th t 
‘ . { ted up. ke. & attained Al HoT WATER APPARATUS, apon improve: 
; : fs _ | and acie : principles, which they recommend for its peculiar 

> 7 if Sith ri 
FRANCE WHARF, ROTHERHITHE nafety for the Wan ning « «Ms neions, &c. ’ 

: A 4 They fit up Laund vith Hot Water us, for Drying 






Apparat 
n ‘hey also fit up 
h every modern scientific 
‘plentiful supply of Hot 
Mansions and large establish- 





us, and safe 





surveyors, Br lers, and others, that rHS elegant arrangements, w 
dea a eee ee ne “ path Rader Also Apparatus for the 
tone t 7! 


“my Water for Baths and general use of 





L U Al wD, “BE I DHAM, and Co., beg to | i» n a eleanly, exped 






: ““ | ments, 
t ir ‘ revety« ——- 
at the wharf and furthe be vbtained of Me. | @YOPPER GOODS.— WASHING — and 
‘ 1 * any port - . j J BREWING COPPERS, at 14d. per pound; Copper Oval 
Steamboats < at Lavender-pier, adj | Teakettle,2 quarts. 4s. 6d.; Copper Coal Scoops, 9. ; ditts with 





: ; in : | Hand-Scoops complete, 15s.—-old Copper and other Metals bought 


- ————— | or exchanged, and every descripti m of Kitchen Furniture and other 
car rr . by J 
(AEN STONE, 
workings, fram t 





3 ; . | articles in the business made, re-tinne . and repaire K. 
of the last summer AN DREWS, Coppe remith oe Brazier, at his Manufactory, No 71, 
} | Tottenham-conrt-road, I 











































' Reetiter Gat ened TRON MONGE RY Ww. I Pu 1 TSE, ig Blas vit md-st . 3 Manches- 
, J FREEMAN for lea | rr 
> t ing | 7 ) BU IL DE RS and re ARP EN TERS. —In 
‘ . sent reduction inthe Price of Ire 
: i x thet ae the ’rices of the under ed arti 
3ERT with the st it cles 
¢ . t t ed 
‘ { etre ank- | 
street, W ster 
iy eek S’S _ENAMELLE De SLATE, - 
o¢ — ale Albert. the 
At os 3. 1 materia Thas | 
vu ¢ Wing-Tooms af Catal tion, inel Z 
‘ r - and it is NOW | postag t 
tak nC t ar i 
¢ It als for the same, or upon the giving a sat Ty refe 
t ay at JOHN and El )WIN YOUNG, 
zs if a ILDERS AND CARPENTERS. _ ; 
mal ions, suc mat URT “and POTT’ , York-street, West- 
a ‘ Seaee aoe ‘ minster rol i Retail I nongers, Smiths 
} 4 at ° eodk "i * ~_t- ame = and Stove Grate M annfactiure ~? Delivered in fiv miles 
table ¢ ine i Cast Iron Rain-water Pipe 
penitent loin hae | 2in % in sin 34 in tin 
peg a ns nd } aid is. 3d. Is. 5d Is. Mi 2a, 2d. pe u 
x i 5 rate ter 
s n, aty educed | aud 
‘quart A book o , 
. MAGNUS, Pinl 
ad 
JAREES TONE.—Noblemen, Gentlemen, En- [ron and Steel of ription 


s. Ruilders. Sto 


[RON FOU NDRY, 9, Brick-lane, Old- 





















oP A er , t one JONE S having made gres 
text und ts UNS, begs to inform th i 
. the > Plain and 0 rita} 
id restoris B 3 
ry : ' he Bl Enclosures, and A, 
Ibs me } levers ‘ rk, Area ¢ 
+) 
t Little Castert B < 1 
; Siar ford W ts, Furna 
v “N ~ m Rs slways in stock 
ra Pau -For further particulars and’ price apply to | rRON FOUNDRY, 
j « : : ‘4 | 168, DRURY-LANF, a HARLES- STREET, DRURY-LANE 
n ames pa j SEP ( 
FANCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH, and | JOSEPH GLOVER, 
4 r PATENT 1 WOS SAIC PANE MENTS Solicits the attention of the Trade to his extensiy 
ay te tained in great var ‘s Warehouse PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION n- 
s istix f those for ! tractural or orna tal 
‘ “i 1 Range S$ and 














PEAKE’S Tl ke. 
PIPE ‘ ? description of Soot 
ESTIMAT for 
fir vO tosp . ar 
- eve ity aud digpatel 
- + IVER’S FOUNDRY, : 
; t with LANE, nd CHARLES.STREET 
re t ¥ {— ————— - 
‘ tice PATEN WIRE ROP LIGHTNING N 
- DUCTO 3, Protection of Ch hes, Towers, Cl 





1, Wharf v rng : oe XMITH and ENGL ISH, Princes-streét, 
PPATENT nacuTeCTCRAL, ices.— | Sirti ody Mea 











thers, the a htning Conduct 
exte ving the reatest sa ion 
ring ¢ ~nsiderah i oh eNpe first cost, much simpler of apy lic a 

th : ng, than any other kine ar | 





dd. ar 





“enal ied to supply either 















" t ey 
, in ean : to eminent architects and others, 
é al ¥ “ \ » have ad sphed i it in pre ferenc C5 
" , : e As also their much improved Revolving and Panelled Ir m § Shutters, 
al r >and omarmet PATENT DOUBLE-ACTION DOUR-SPRING 
7 a inary pan tiles For prospectur ¢ PATENT t ASEMENT FASTENINGS AND SiLb BARS, 
t Ars to G. Hi + my _ Secretary to ] Patent Copper and Iron Wire Sash Line 
t ‘ uv t their Off No. 158, Strand, London IMPROVED FLOORING-CRAMPS, &e y oF 





| which they continue te manufacture extensively, adopting every 
1 which experience and practical application can 


ff) ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &._ 
CO PPER- WIRE CORD 


IWALL , wad Cos PATENT IMPROVED 

















: j oe re Ba) ae dad SASH LINES, Hot- 
ai i i ‘ t U aths with | Con to ng Pi es, Clock Cor 
ror i Patent havin ‘axe l up 6 hundreds, will feel | and various other purposes f h hem ‘- hitherto 
pleated in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, Principals of | been use 1 This new and valaahl le Pat emt is fast superseding 
tai ’ hers, having them now in use, which it the use of the hempen cord, and is ~’ maghy recommended to all 
fully ih tating ther are beyond dispute builders and other parties connect th the above. Specimens 
en peric t Shatter for darability, security, | of the Wire Cord may be seen oS po ol of the Patentees, No. 163, | 
ands ‘ vat the use of cog wheel worm and screw gear, | Fenchureh-street, London; W. T. ALLEN, Agent; aud may be 

a ¢ complicated machinery employed by other makers. had of all respectable Lrommongers. 


G ay’s-inn-road, the cheapest house in London for the LUCENT | 









To. GAS COMPANIES, Gas Fitters, and 

Gas Consumers.— N. a "1. Dog at toad. 67, St. 
| Martin’s-lane, and 118, Argyle-st proved by 
| eight vears’ experience his DRY ME METH i = (4 unr sealed begs to 
sav, that nearly 30,000 are tow in use, injurious ‘Gas, 
and are never aftected by Heat, Darap, or Frost. They may be ob- 
| tained on Hire of wil the Gas ( mpanies who supply Meters to their 
; Yoo Testimotiinis of gre at value may. be obtained at either 

actor: 


:! FOMESTIC. GAS FITTINGS. — The 


_ cleantiness. cheapness, brilliancy, and safety of this mode 
f ng private residences are le vding to its general ade »ption. 
‘pokae and JOHN VEANE'’S stock of LAMPS, Chandeliers, 
trackets, &c., is very large, and exhibits the most elegant and 
modern designs, G. and J. DEANE fit up single apartments or 
houses on true scientific principles, and in the most artistic style ; 
anid as every thing is got up in their own workshops, G. and J. 
DEANE can ens:¢e for the yen punctuality and the iowest 
possible charges. ve Plans and estimates prepared —GEORGE 
and JOHN DEAN Gas Sioen, » opening to the Monumeut, 46, 
King Wiliam-street, London-b: 











TKIN ,_SON’S CEMENT. — W 
4 OD, Jun., pa ufseturer « 4h man, P 
Cert wn Blue and Wilite Lias Lime Works, H 

BOUTHERHITHE, Londo n, Sole Consixnee of Atkingon’s Cement, 


ORT LAN [Dp CEMENT. <P istnaiials 


received from all quarters peeve this C FRERT to pos=ess 
the rare property of withstanding the severest frost, and to be con- 
mtly superior to ¢€ very ott } 














for hydraal IT pose os—such as 
the Building and Lining of Reservoirs, Ci.te ras, taths, Fishp: mds, 
&e. For External Plasteringand Ornamental Castings, it requires 
neither Colour nor Paint; it vege ph vegetates, and wil earry from 
three to four times ite own body of sand. 

Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE an i SUNS, Millbanik-street, West- 
minster. 


EE NE’S PATENT ‘MARBLE CEMEN eT 


forms an exccedingly hard and indestructible Stucco, w 4. ! 
ony either be prepared for paint, or finished in imitation of stones 
y the addition of Portland or other stone dust 
tt is a cheap and effi ient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 
architrave, and other mouldings, in its application for which pur- 
poses it checks the progress of Fire and the attacks of Vermin. 
Patentees and sole Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, 
Millbank- street, Westminster, ond Seel-street, Liverpool 





seque 

















MARTIN'S FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT 


NAUTION.—Messrs. STEVENS and SON 


Pateutees, beg to caution their friends and the trade cenerally 
against confoan ling this invaluable Cement with others, erro- 
neously said to be of the same descriptio n 8 and 3. pledge them- 
selves th at “A LRTIN'S CE ME NT is totally dissimilar in ¢ ym posi- 
tion and ms enuifar ture from évery other, and being a neutral com- 
pound, is not only free from chemical ageney upon any substance 

with which it may come in contact, but completely resists the ac- 
ti on of the strongest acids, They feel ita duty to direct attention 
to the following properties, which it exclusively possesses :—~ 
4 rapidly acquires the hardness of ston 
her internal cements, its har: disees 8 uniform through- 
e hicknes > 

4. Its surfs whit vy be made eq 1al to that of the finest 
po py NEV ER THROWS OU T ANY SALT, and will receive 

ut in four days, without pecling, when put upon dry work 

mat is peouliarly adapted as an internal stuceo for t walls, ski a 
architraves, moulding vents of ol} bin to all of wei 
purposes it has beer 
on the Groavenor estate, 4 

For the above purpe yosseskes #reat advantages over woods, 
Veing more economical sip durable, resisting fire, damp, and 
vermin 

Fy r the floors of halls and fire- proof warehouses, its ligh ——— 
bility iform surface give it an immense advantage 
e time, m » economical. The m< pr 
can be given. o be had of the Pate WN 

















































hm 
actory . 
laster of Paris and Cement Manufacturets, 196, DRURY LAN 

| Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. R. PART, 28, ‘ecaiae: 
if e, Liverpool 


I OMAN CEMENT, PLASTER, and 
MASTIC, of the best quality, may be had at BLASH 
FIELD'S Wharf, Waterloo Dock, Co reial-road, Lambeth. Also 
r ARR. AS, an .. ydraulic Ce nient, ted either for Plas- 
Brickwo Itdri of Bath stone, and 

»; and from tting so rapidly 2s, Konan 
adapted fo 3 ting |} arches, an 

ig a tenlency to settleme ait K ath &, tunks, and 
dd le character, may | I 






















cheap, light, nd 
; ; 


« Cement at 
da inh handhe ss any ott 


BRICKS, TILES, 








TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC, 


HIRST-RATE ORNAMENTS in 
\ EME PS, and PLASTER of PARIS, 
if Dsis sting of Vases, Ball 

ics, Cantilevers, Brackets tt 
“igur Friezes, Gothic 








street, Drury- 
ane 





Panta RT’S PATE NT PLE -XIBLE 


DIAPHRAGM WATER VALVES mv 1 — 



















fr nless, are oy a 
F n tested under + 1 
the greate sat fa “tion Manufa 
THOMAS LAY LE ERT and ‘ 1 Cock 
0, New Cat. Black ion road. 


TNION BROWN STONE POTTERY, 


are “2 agrees US. and DRAIN-PIPE MANU- 
ndeth atr e 





PAC TORY 14 ul} ed lier Ma- 
esty’s Com ners of i i by the Right 
nourable and Honourable Commissioners of Sewers for W est 





ster. 





WILLIAM NORTHEN, Inventer and ¢ inal Maker of Salt 
GLAZED BROWN STONE ROCKET DRALS PIPES, in ey 
variety of shape tegs to call the attention of Architects 











a. 
< t6 ti e following list of prices : 
















| veror Contra te. - avid Othe 
” Straicht Barrel Pipes, with Socket Joints, in ft. Lengths. 
4inch. 6-inek d-inch, 12-inch bore 
6d. ad ls. 1 1s, 10d. per foot 
Bends an equally ¥. 





* may also he 
3. Albion W 
i rest. i f . Westminster ; 
| Basin, Kingsland-road ; and Limekiln, Limehouse 


SAN ITARY IMPROVEMENTS 
| BUNNETT’S 
|} PATENT SELFACTING EFFLUYIA TRAP 
For Sewers and Drains of all kinds. 
Resistered January Sth, 1848 
A cheap, curable. and most effectual means of PI reventing the 
escape of noxious vapours, it isentirely celf-acting and self-cleansing, 
cannot get out of order, and may be readily applied in all situations 
sout altering the present gratings. 
bove is a moet important improvement on all contrivances 
of the kind, and. ig manufactured in varions sizes te suit ali par- 
| poses, specimens of which may he seen. and also -—— models, 
| at the office of Mesers. BUNNETT and CORP. ineers, 26, 
| Lombard-street, London: and at the works, Devtford: ent. 
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